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Judge Nash pumps by the mills that use them 


are unacquainted with Nash Hytor Vacuum Pumps. Ana 
ikaw dependably they remove water and air from flat boxes, 

and similar equipment. 
this fact stop you trom specifying Nash the next 

ae pumps. 

ash Hytors are used by a large majority of the mills in 
and Canada. Millis where only the best equipment is in- 

The following are representative: 


ml fore Toate as cas cae 
View showing a Nash Flat Box 


Pump in a well-known paper mill NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 
So. Norwalk Connecticut 
New England Representative Western Representative 


leason gham Mr. T. H. Savery, Jr., 1524 
eae a Ge Boome Senn Mass. Republic Bidg., Chicago, Illinois 


Nash Hytor 
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To make 
an economical elevator 


Shepard Form 83 Hoist 
THE Shepard Form 8 Hoist is The Form 8 unit is 
a proven unit for elevator 
service that saves considerable in 
installation cost. 


It has a number of different 
applications, each in strict com- 
pliance with safety codes and 
U iters’ requirements. 

Installations may be made to 
include the Shepard Separately 
Mounted Limit Switch, which is 
an additional safety feature. 


SHEPARD ELECTRIC CRANE & HOIST CO. 
378 Schayler Ave., Montour Falls, N. Y. 
Branches in Principal Cities 
Largest Memeteeerenct of Electric Hoists in 
One method of applying the Form 8-3 si geet : oaielns 
FPARD = tj) Cable over sh 
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NATIONAL 
BUFFALO BLACK NBKP 


NATIONAL 
BUFFALO BLACK NBP 


HESE dyes possess 
great covering power 
and yield blue shades of 
medium brightness on all 
pulps. They will be found 


very economical in use. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector St., New York, N.Y. - 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 


PROVIDENCE CHICAGO MONTREAL 
HARTFORD CHARLOTTE TORONTO 
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at low production cost — 


CAMACHINE 18 meets every requirement. Specifically designed for service 
as winder on paper and board machines, or as rewinder in finishing room, it 
will produce straight edged firm rolls, of any face width or any diameter. 

The CAMACHINE Principle, which is comprised of the Score-Cut method 
of slitting and the Riding Roller Surface Wind, is utilized to fullest advantage. 
By its application clean cut, hard rolls are produced with a minimum of broke 
due to web breakage. A saving in production cost is realized by extremely 
narrow trim on the edges of the web. The Score-Cut method insures automatic 
separation of finished rolls and is simple and dependable in its operation at high 
speeds. 

CAMACHINES are sold on the basis of a free trial in your own mill. A pro- 
posal covering prices, delivery and free trial will be sent on receipt of your re- 
quest, giving web width. 


CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY 
61 Poplar Street, Brooklyn, New York, U. S. A. 
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National Paper Trade Association To Meet 


Fall Meeting Will Be Held During Four Days at the Sherman House, Chicago — Tentative 
Schedule of Meetings To Be Held During the Conference Is Issued By William C. Ridg- 
way, Secretary of the Association—Indications Point to More Than Usually, 

: Successful Gathering 


The Fall Meeting of the National Paper Trade Association of 
the U. S. will be held at-the Sherman House, Chicago, on Mon- 


day, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, October 4, 5, 6, and 7, 
1926. 


Tentative schedu'e of the meetings printed below has been sent 
cut by William C. Ridgway, Secretary. Announcement of pro- 
grams for meeting will be made as soon as preparations which 
are now under way are completed. 


Monpay, Octoser 4. 
11 A. M. Board of Directors. 
2 P. M. Gummed Tape Conference Committee. 
Tuespay, Ocroser 5. 
‘9 A. M. Survey Committee—Fine Paper Div. 
mittee—Wrapping Paper Div. 
10 A. M. Trade Customs Commitee—Wrapping Paper Division 
Efficiency Committe—Fine Paper Div. 
Publicity Committee—Fine Paper Div. 
Marketing Committee—Fine Paper Div. 
Trade Relations Committee—Fine Paper Div. 
Clearing House Committee—Fine Paper Div. 
. M. Import Committee 
Survey Committee— Wrapping Paper Div. 
_ M. Executive Committee— Wrapping Paper Div.. 
Joint Meeting—Administrative and Fine Paper Executive 
Committees 
. M. Tissue Conference with Manufacturers 
Wrapping Paper Conference Committee. 
7 P. M. Fine Paper Conference Dinner 
Wrapping Paper Conference Com. Dinner. 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 6 
9:30 A. M. Wrapping Paper Division 
2 P. M. Fine Paper Division 
Tuurspay, Octoser 7. 
9:30 A. M. Wrapping Paper Division 
2 P. M. Fine Paper Division. 


Twine Com- 


Pioneer Paper Co. to Expand 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Los Angeles, Cal., August 12, 1926—Announcement has just 
been made by Willis G. Hunt, president of the Pioneer Paper 
Company, of Los Angeles, of a projected expansion of the Pio- 
neer factory which will triple the capacity of its production over 
that of a year ago. This is the second major expansion of the 
$2,000,000 plant this year and the factory, which cover 16 acres, 
is now ranked as one of the largest exclusive roofing manu- 
facturing concerns in the United States. 


Mr. Hunt has just returned from an extended tour of the 
East, during which he made a close study of business conditions 
and commercial problems in connection with a still more ‘ex- 
tensive marketing plan for the Pioneer company. 


It was upon his return from his Eastern trip that the factory 
head ordered the ned Pioneer expansion. This expansion will 
include the installation: of $130,000 worth of machinery purchased 
in the East and the erection of a second unit to the Pioneer 
felt and board plant, a brick building 60 by 200 feet, which will. 
virtually double the present felt plant space. 


The major purchase in the Eastern machinery market was a 
20,000 pound shingle machine for producing a high capacity of 
Yosemite rock-surfaced asphalt shingles of various sizes, shapes 
and effects. The machine is the second of its kind ever man-7 
ufactured, is the only one of its type on the Pacific Coast and 
will make possible the production of a wider variety of asphalt 


shingles than has ever before been attempted in the West, Mr. 
Hunt said. 


Installation of an enormous roofing machine, one of the largest 
ever manufactured, was compieted only recently. At the present 
time, workmen are completing a new building which will contain 
one of the finest plant laboratories in the West. 


“The expansion necessitated in the shingle roofing department 
is a striking example of the growth of Pacific Coast industries,” 
J. H. Plunkett, general manager of the company, stated. “In 
this field, local manufacturers are particularly favored by the 
fact that most of their raw materials may be obtained at home. 
Some of these materials cannot be duplicated, even by the alchemy 
of modern chemistry. 


“Rock surfacing is an example. Although asphalt shingles in 


a riot of colors and blends are enjoying a tremendous vogue in 
the East as well as in California, many Eastern manufacturers 
of roofing refuse to attempt to produce them because no sat- 
isfactory process for duplicating the colors in California rock 
has been devised. 

Mr. Plunkett said the Pioneer company’s roofing has become 
an all-California product. Materials for the felt base are de- 
veloped within the state, while the asphalt with which it is im- 
pregnanted is obtained from a certain grade of California crude 
oil. The color effects. are obtained by the use of rock mined in 
the Pioneer quarries in the Yosemite. 

“The asphalt shingle is the coming product for residential roofs 
in the United States,” declared Mr. Hunt, upon his return from 
the East. “I made trips through residential areas of many cities 


and found 90 per cent. of the new homes covered with this type 
of shingles.” 
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Philadelphia Paper Trade Preparing for Fall 


Dealers Clearing Warehouses of Accumulations at Bargain Prices, to Make Room For Fresh 
Stock—Better Distribution of Various Grades of Paper Confidently Anticipated After 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., August 16, 1926—With the market drift- 
ing along in a duller mid-summer channel, the trade is preparing 
for the opening of activities in the autumn. Dealers are beginning 
to plan for the livelier season expected when September is ‘at 
hand. While no material gain in the distribution of paper is looked 
for until after Labor Day, there is a normal summer demand 
for all grades in both the fine and coarse paper divisions, with 
most of the activity centered in seasonal goods. Dealers have 
within recent days begun to clear warehouses and are offering 
surplus stocks at prices below the cost of the mills. Most of 
these offerings are for the grades that have been slow-moving 
during the past six months, and have been taking up much space 
in the storage houses. A considerable amount of these hang- 
overs has been absorbed by local dealers who have orders for 
the stocks and have come to the rescue of their associates by 
taking advantage of the low prices and bargains to be had by 
such reduction sales. 


Fine Papers Drifting 


With the sumer demand from the printing and publishing houses 
considerably reduced, the fine paper dealers have been campaign- 
ing for future deliveries. The larger publishing houses report 
that most of the orders for contract deliveries that have been listed 
cover the next four months, so that volume buying has been cur- 
tailed. Those dealers featuring large contract business in news 
print have likewise booked any orders that could be rounded up 
for the next six months’ deliveries. There has not been as great 
activity in news print as could be expected, owing to the fact 
that consumers are well stocked, and there has been cautious- 
ness indicated in the placement of future orders in anticipation 
of the coming November quotations and what they may fore- 
cast regarding the future of the news print market. 


Coarse Papers Seasonally Active 


While coarse paper distribution remains purely a seasonal affair, 
so far as demand is concerned, there has been evidence that dealers 
are preparing for the livelier markets that may come with the 
Fall. Local distributors have been offering clearing sales at prices 
below the mills on the old stocks of krafts and sulphite manilas, 
in order to prepare warehouses for incoming fresh stocks. These 
bargains have been readily sold to local associates. Prices have 
been holding firmly and the volume of trading in seasonal spe- 
cialties has been fairly well maintained. Sheathing papers have 
been slightly reduced. Building papers, with the exception of 
a few brands of asphalt roofing, are holding to the normal sum- 
mer schedule. The bands of asphalt roofing subjected to lower 
prices were cut owing to the keenness of competition, rather than 
to any conditions affecting the manufacture of these products. Toi- 
lets have been reduced to pre-war prices and are now selling at 
$4.50 and $8 per 100 rolls for the 1000 sheets and 2000 sheets 
respectively. 


Reorganization of Ciittis & Bro. Co. 


Following the recent transfer of the owliership of the Nonan- 
tum mills to Curtis and Brothers Company, Newark Del, with 
executive and sales offices at 15 S. 5th street, in this city, to new 
ownership, the reorganization of the company has been announced 
by the present controlling interest. During the week the officials 





Labor Day — News Print Market Slightly Less Active 


of the mills sent out the following announcement of the changes 
effective under the new regime :— 


The Curtis and Brother Company, of Newark, Delaware re- 
cently purchased by Herbert W. Mason, formerly treasurer of 
the S. D. Warren Company, and vice-president of the Dil! and 
Collins Company, has now completed its organization. Mr. Mason 
will be treasurer and general manager, with headquarters at 
Newark. Charles M. Levis, who was vice-president of the old 
company for fifteen years, and for ten years previously sales 
manager, will be president of the company and will be located 
in Philadelphia. The vice-president and sales manager will be 
Irwin F. Megargee, who has also been associated with the com- 
pany for twenty years. Robert C. Levis, who has been secretary, 
and in charge of the mill for seven years, will continue as secre- 
tary and mill manager. The four officers together with William 
F. Kurtz, of Wilmington, Delaware, will compose the board of 
directors. The business therefore, will be organized and man- 
aged with a very few changes, and it is the purpose of the com- 
pany to continue the Philadelphia office and store, which will be 
the sales office of the company. 


The product is being somewhat changed and standardized with 
some new paper shortly to be brought on the market under mill 
brand names, and sold through distributing houses throughout 


the country. The-.mill is undergoing changes that will improve’ 
.the quality and increase the production. 


The Curtis Brother mills have for a centiiry or more been de- 
voted to the production of book papers, cover papers, and offset 
and announcement stocks, which have been marketed under the 
Nonantum and,Curbro brands. The mills are among the oldest in 
this section of the country and have long been noted for the 
high quality of the products manufactured in the plant. President 
Charles Megargee Levis is a descendant of two of the oldest 
paper making families in his section of the country, and pioncer 
paper makers of Philadelphia. His maternal grandfather was 
Charles Megargee founder of the old Wissahickon Mills, while his 
paternal grandfather was Samuel Levis, founder of the Levis 
Mills at Upper Darby organized more than a century ago. 


Fine Paper Meeting 
A brief summer session of the Fine Paper Division of the 
Philadelphia Paper Trade Association was held on Tuesday at 
the Bourse Restaurant. Owing to the absence of many of the 
dealers enrolled in the membership now on vacation, very little 
business was transacted. W. W. Seary, of the D. L. Ward Com- 
pany was chairman of the meeting. 


Diamond State Fiber Co. May Sell Fiber Plant 


Negotiations for the disposal by sale of the fiber divisions of 
the Diamond State Fiber Company, of Bridgeport, Pa., are now 
under consideration, according to a statement made during the 
week by John N. Taylor, president and general manager of the 
company. Only the fiber portion of the business however is in- 
volved in the transaction. In his statement made public during 
the wéek Mr. Taylor makes the following assertion; “Regardless 
of the final outcome of the negotiations, the Diamond State will 
continue in business and if the sale of the fiber part is consum- 
ated, the celeron and fiber divisions will be operated as separa‘c 
units.” 
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Previous to the announced negotiations for the sale of the fiber 
plants made public by President. Taylor, it was reported that the 
Diamond State Company had disposed of its holdings’ in three 
plants to the National Vulcanized Fiber Company, of Wilming- 
ton, Del. The plants reported to be involved in the sale were 
the Bridgeport, Pa., headquarters, the mills at Elsmere, Del., and 
Glen Mills, Delaware County. This deal, would have involved 
several million dollars. Under the proposed plans for the sale of 
the fiber holdings these plants will be included in the proposed 
changes. 

West Carrollton Parchment Co. Adds New Lines 

When Charles Christman, of the West Carrollton Parchment 
Company, called on the trade during the week he informed the 
Philadelphia dealers that the manufacturers of vegetable parch- 
ments with mills in West Carrollton, Ohio, have added a new 
line to those already produced by the firm. The new lines in- 
clude bread wrappers and wax paper specialties for delicatessen 
shops and other food products requiring damp proof qualities in 
paper wrappings. 

Package Paper Co. Opens Philadelphia Office 

An announcement sent out during the week by the Package 
Paper Company, of Springfield, Mass., informed the Philadelphia 
dealers that a local office was opened at 119 S. 4th street, to take 
care of the Quaker City and territorial distribution. The Package 
Paper Company produces a line of bread wrappers and other 
wax products, and these will be distributed under the direction 
of the local branch, with P. E. Bell as manager. 


Norbert A. Considine Touring Canadian Mills 
A tour of the Canadian news print mills is being included in 


the vacation itinerary of President Norbert A Considine, of the 
Paper House of Pennsylvania, 28 N. 6th street, now enjoying 
the cooler climes of the northern country. He will spend several 
days in the round of the news print mills, afterwards resting in 
the Canadian resorts in the vicinity of Montreal before return- 
ing home. 
Garrett Mills To Be Sold 

Two of the pioneer mills formerly controlled by one of 
the leading paper making families of Pennsylvania are to be dis- 
posed of by sale. An announcement made by the trustees in the 
bankruptcy proceedings against the E. T. Garrett Paper Com- 
pany, of Upper Darby, Delaware County, Pa., states that the 
real estate holdings and machinery and other equipment will be 
offered at auction on August 17 under the direction of Samuel T. 
Freeman & Co., Philadelphia auctioneers. The mills have been 
devoted to the manufacture of all kinds of tissues, including those 
used for wrapping purposes, pattern making, anti-tarnish tissue, 
white and manilas, and those used in the manufacture of toilet and 
napkins. The plant also has a converting division, with machines 
for the manufacture of napkins and toilets. The E. T. Garrett 
Paper Company was under the control of Harvey Garrett. 

Forest Mills To Be Sold 

Simultaneously with the sale of the Garrett Paper Company 
mills it was learned that the Forest Mills at Newtown Square, 
Pa., owned by Elmer Garrett, will be disposed of by sale dur- 
ing the closing days of the month, the sale being open to the 
public. These mills were conducted by the Garrett Paper Corpo- 
ration and produced sheathing and paper chip board in rolls. 
Recently the mills were entirely renovated and modernized. 

Lindsay Brothers Inc. Changes 
With the removal of Lindsay Brothers, Inc., to their former 


home at 804-810 Sansom street, many changes in the firm’s plans 
have been made public. The corporation will in future be known 
as the Lindsay Paper Company, and will continue under the same 
management and ownership as in the past. These are the officers 
who will continue under the new regime, President, David Lind- 
say, Sr.; Vice-President, David Lindsay, Jr.; Secretary and Treas- 
urer, J. Horace Lindsay. David Lindsay, Jr., is President of the 
Philadelphia Paper Trade Association. 

The Lindsay Paper Company has returned to its old home in 
the Lindsay Building at the Sanson street address, from which it 
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removed at the time of the sale of the building a little over two 
years ago, to the building at 419 S. Front street. It has taken 
possession under long term lease of the second floor of the build- 
ing and will conduct its sales and general offices at this address. 
With the announcement of the West Virginia Pulp and Paper 
Company of its opening of a direct distribution office in this city, 
the Lindsay Paper Company will discontinue the representation of 
those manufacturers in this city, and later will take over the rep- 
resentation of other large mills, negotiations now being made to 
that end. The Lindsay Brothers have been engaged in the man- 
ufacture and distribution of paper in this city for many years, 
and were the former owners of the Keystone Paper Mills, de- 
stroyed by fire about four years ago and later sold, and now in- 
volved in litigation over the payment of more than $100,000 of 
fire insurance by fifteen companies. Five of these insurance com- 
panies have contested the recent decision in favor of the corpo- 
ration handed down by the Courts of Media in Delaware County, 
and the other ten are involved in the United States District Court. 
West Virginia Co. To Distribute Direct 

The West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company, after distribution 
for twenty years through the firm of Lindsay Brothers in this 
city, has changed its policy, and is now selling direct through its 
own offices to the consuming trades. With the first days of the 
current month, the West Virginia Pulp and Paper company opened 
its own offices under the direction of George M. Howarth in the 
Public Ledger Building, having acquired a suite of offices on the 
9th floor, facing Independence Square. The various lines of the 
manufacturers, such as the Westvaco, Belvo Ninieco, Clear Spring, 
and other brands of book papers, super-texts, mimeograph, index 
bristols, ledgers, bonds and like papers, for the printing and pub- 
lishing trades, will in future be sold directly under the local sales 
offices, and from warehouses controlled by the manufacturers in 
this city. The new manager of the Philadeiphia offices was for 
fifteen years on the sales force of the Lindsay Brothers. 


Swedish Pulp Market Rather Quiet 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., August 16, 1926.—With practically all of the 
1926 production disposed of and contracts concluded for over one- 
third of the 1927 output, the Swedish chemical pulp market has 
entered its seasonal dullness, according to a recent report from 
Consul General Claude I. Dawson, Stockholm. Easy bleaching 
qualities of both sulphite and sulphate show a slight upward 
tendency, with strong sulphite a little weaker, and kraft~ pulp 
practically unchanged. More activity is evinced in the ground 
wood market, where 33,000 metric tons (metric ton—2,205 pounds) 
of wet pulp were recently sold for 1927 delivery, and 10,000 tons 
‘more for delivery in 1928 and 1929. Quotations on wet ground 
wood continue unchanged at £4 per ton (approximately $17.40 per 
short ton) c.i.f. English port, but a slight weakness is noticeable 
in dry ground pulp prices which are being quoted at $34 and $35 
per ton f.o.b. Gothenburg. 


Finnish Pulp Shipments Improve 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT} 

Wasuincrton, D. C., August 11, 1926—Finnish pulp exports, 
which underwent a heavy reduction during May, have again im- 
proved, June shipments amounting to 45,000 métric tons, exceed- 
ing the April shipments by 1,000 tons, says Assistant Trade Com- 
missioner Kekich, Helsingfors. An improvement is also notice- 
able in paper exports, although June exports of 16,000 tons remain 
25 per cent under those made during the month of April. 


Goes With Minnesota & Ontario Co. 
INTERNATIONAL Fatts, Minn., August 16, 1926—Thomas Burbank 
formerly with the Cornell Wood Products Company and later 
superintendent of the Colorado Pulp and Paper Company, has 
become connected with the Minnesota and Ontario Paper Com- 
pany here. 
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Constructive Work Begins at Grand Falls, N. B. 


Long Projected Hydro-Electric Development Formally Commences With Appropriate Cere- 
monies—A. R. Graustein, President of the International Paper Co., Expresses Faith of 
His Organization in Success of the Industries Based on the Project 


[FROM OUR REGULAR ‘CORRESPONDENT ] 

MonrTreat, Que., August 16, 1926—The formal commencement 
of the long projected hydro electric development at Grand Falls, 
N. B. took place during the past week amid ceremonies appro- 
priate to the occasion. The Premier of New Brunswick, J. B. 
M. Baxter, pressed a button, which fired the first shot in the 
blasting operations and the beginning of constructive work in a 
huge project which will entail the expenditure of between $25,000,- 
000 and $40,000,000 in hydro-electric development and new pulp 
and paper mills. The ceremony was attended by practically the 
entire population of the town, with a number of visitors esti- 
mated at 500. 

The international character of the development requiring as it 
does water storage in the State of Maine, was shown by the 
presence on the platform of the Hon. Raymond Fellows, attorney- 
general of Maine, who made a deep impression in a brief but 
forceful speech. 

A. R. Graustein, in his first public address since he has taken 
over the presidency of the International Paper Company, said his 
company had faith in the success of the industries which will be 
based on the development now begun. Having touched on the 
rep!acement of the sawn lumber industry by the manufacture of 
news print, he referred to the development of Grand Falls, say- 
ing the project required the co-operation of the International 
Paper Company, the Province of New Brunswick, the Province 
of Quebec, the Dominion of Canada and the State of Maine. He 
pointed out that the International Paper Company heretofore has 
been practically an United States corporation, but that now it is 
active in Ontario, Quebec and New Brunswick. 

The chairman for the day was Mayor D. J. Collins, and those 
supporting him on the platform were: His Honor Lieutenant- 
Governor William F. Todd, Premier J. B. M. Baxter, A. R. 
Graustein, president of the International Paper Company; the Hon. 
R. J. Manion, the Hon. George B. Jones, minister of labor; Sir 
Douglas Hazen, Chief Justice of New Brunswick; George Mc- 
Avity, the Hon. L. P. D. Tilley, K. C., the Hon. J. Leonard, 
Lieut.-Col. George Keeffe, Howard P. Robinson, the Hon. E. A. 
Reilly, K. C., Lieut.-Col. Alex MacMillan, D. S. O., W. E. Sully, 
E. A. Schofield, F. B. Edgecombe, Judge G. A. Henderson, Mrs. 
L. P. D. Tilley, F. J. Robidoux and Donald Fraser. 


Scheme of Development 


In a booklet issued for the occasion by the St. John Power 
Company, which is carrying out the work, it is stated that the 
scheme of development calls for an initial installation of 60,000 
horsepower and involves erection of a dam just above the Falls, 
a tunnel through the rock under the town of Grand Falls, from 
the upper basin to the lower basin, and a powerhouse on the lower 
basin. In the power house, it is proposed to install initially three 
units of 20,000 horsepower each. 

’ The St. John River is what is commonly called a flashy river, 
that is, a large amount of water runs off in spring and fall flood 
periods, and during the remainder of the year the flow is low. 
To increase the natural low water flow the International Paper 
Company, with the co-operation of Fraser Companies, Ltd., pro- 
poses to construct a storage reservoir.on the Madawaska River, 
one of the large tributaries which rises in Quebec and flows into 
the St. John River at Edmundston. 

~ The work in connection with the whole scheme is under the 
supervision of A. H. White, the Chief Engineer of the International 
Paper Company, and H. G. Acres, of Niagara Falls, Ont., who is 
acting as a consultant. The contract for the work has been 
awarded to the Dominion Construction Company, which is well 





known in New Brunswick through its principals, H. F. Mclcan 
and Andrew Wheaton, New Brunswick men. 

Part of the power to be generated is reserved for the usc of 
the province for general industries. The balance of the power 
will be used for news print mills to be erected by the International 
Paper Company through its subsidiary, the New Brunswick In- 
ternational Paper Company, and by Fraser Companies Ltd. One 
of these mills will probably be erected on the Restigouche River 
or the Bay of Chaleur, to use the wood on the Restigouche River. 

Dealing with the International Paper Company, the booklet 
says: “the company, with its subsidiaries is the largest manufac- 
turer of paper in the world, and one of the largest holders of 
waterpowers and timber limits in North America. The capacity ci 
its paper mills is more than twice as great as that of any other 
company on this continent. Its timberland freeholds and Canad‘an 
Crown timber limit leases cover over 12,000,000 acres or an arca 
substantially larger than the combined areas of Massachusctts, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island and Long Island. It owns and oper- 
ates twenty-two paper and pulp mills located in Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, New York, Louisiana, and the 
Provinces of Quebec and Ontario. 

“In New Brunswick, International Paper Company has here- 
tofore carried on its operations through two subsidiaries, Mira- 
michi Lumber Company and Dalhousie Lumber Company, these 
companies being under the supervision of J. W. Brankley. The 
company also owns and operates a coal mine at Minto, New Bruns- 
wick, which is under the supervision of A. D. Taylor.” 


Brompton’s New Financing 

A special meeting of the shareholders of the Brompton Pulp 
and Paper Company has been called for Friday of this week 
to vote on a new bond issue for financing the new news print 
mill at Bromptonville and to redeem the outstanding bonds of 
the company. The total authorization will be for $10,000,000, of 
which only $5,000,000 will be issued for the present. The direc- 
tors have already arranged for the sale of $4,183,000 par value on 
advantageous terms. 

The steel work for the new mill has been completed, and the 
brick work is also practically finished. The machinery will be- 
gin to arrive before the end of the month. The mill, which will 
have a capacity of 100 tons of news print per day, is expected 
Ly President McCrea _ to begin production during the early months 
of 1927. 

Manitoba Mill To Start Production 

The first shipment of paper from the Manitoba Pulp and Paper 
Company’s plant at Pine Falls is expected to be made early in 
December, the building program having been carried out quite up 
to schedule. Work is also being pushed in connection with the 
town site at Pine Falls. Some forty houses of the two story 
bungalow type are now being constructed for the employees. 
These will be modern dwel'ings, the company undertaking to 
supply power and light. 


Ontario Paper Co.’s New Town 

The new town which is being established at Outarde Falls, 
Que., by the Ontario Paper Company, is rapidly taking shape. Al- 
ready the construction has ‘been completed of dwellings, hospital, 
schools, convent and a town hall. The town is nine miles from 
the St. Lawrence River, at a point some 200 mi'es east of Quebec 
City. It already has a population of over 500. The Ontario 
Paper Company, which is operated by the “Chicago Tribune,” has 
started developing the Outarde Falls, which have a potentiality 
of 50,000 h.p., about half of which is to be harnessed at once 
(Continued on page 42) 
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er ts = complicated industrial structure of today has made transpor- 
np- a tation one of the foremost problems with which industry has to 


contend. Expert traffic counsel has become essential to the prompt 
and efficient handling of freight movements. 


In the chemical-consuming industries in particular, where highly 
technical materials are dealt with, the traffic expert is indispensable. 
Yet the average user of chemicals is but poorly informed on traffic 
matters and comparatively few can afford to maintain a traffic depart- 
ment of their own. 


It is for this reason that the Mathieson organization includes 
a full staff of traffic experts for the service of all customers. Ques- 
tions of freight rates, routings, tracing and expediting of shipments, 
claims against carriers, etc., are all handled for Mathieson customers 
by our well organized Traffic Department. Our staff welcomes the 
opportunity of assisting customers with their traffic problems and 
is on the alert at all times for traffic changes which might affect their 
interests, whether or not such changes have any direct connection with 
Mathieson products. 


Consumers should give careful consideration to the advantages 
of Mathieson traffic service before seeking a source of supply 
elsewhere. 


Tc MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS Yc 


250 PARK AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 


Caustic Soda~ Liquid Chlorine | /x O\ Sous Ash ~ Bleaching Powder 
Bicarbonate of Soda |e gPs\}| Moditied Virginia Soda 
Anhydrous Ammonia hh Say Agua Ammonia 
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{ Deal Direct with the Manufacturer 
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Maxwell Co. Installs 152 Inch Fourdrinier 


New Machine Is Being Supplied by Rice, Barton & Fales, of Worcester, Mass.—Plant Is x. 
pected to Begin Operation On or About Dec. 1—Miami Paper Co. Employees Have 
Big Outing—Auglaize Box Board Completes Damages Caused by Storm 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT) 

Dayton, Ohio, August 17, 1926.—Substantial progress is being 
made by the Maxwell Paper Company at Franklin in installing a 
complete paper mill equipment-in the old Harding plant which 
was purchased by Maxwell Howard of the Aetna Paper Com- 
pany, Dayton, and the Howard Paper Company, Urbana, Ohio. 

Mr. Howard is planning the expenditure of approximately $2,- 
000,000. At the present rate of progress the Maxwell mills will 
be ready for operation on or about December Ist next. It had 
been hoped to have the mill running by the middle of November 
but the task of installing the machinery and the making of other 
improvements is a gigantic one. 

The company is installing a Rice, Barton & Fales paper ma- 
chine for the manufacture of bond and rag conteht papers. “The 
machine is of the 152-inch type and the most modern that money 
and ingenuity can devise. The Worcester, Mass., company has a 
force of experts at work installing the huge machine. 

All other equipment which enters into the whole arrangement 
of a modern mill is being installed at the same time so that when 
the wheels of the l@& paper machine move, every detail will 
have been completed and there will be no cessation of activities 
for the addition of other mechanical equipment. 

The improvement of the water power which was acquired by 
the Maxwell Company from the American Writing Paper Com- 
pany, which some years ago purchased the Harding Mill in Frank- 
lin, is proving to be a greater job than at first anticipated. New 
water power equipment is being placed by the Maxwell Com- 
pany’s own engineers who this week reported satisfactory progress. 

The water power includes the line extending to the Miami Val- 
ley Chautauqua grounds north of Franklin where the State Dam 
is located. This water power is regarded as the most extensive, 
and probably the most valuable, in the valley. It had been prac- 
tically in disuse for some time and the paper company’s engineers 
have found it necessary to do considerable revamping. 


Miami Paper Co. Has Outing 


Saturday, August 14, was a great day in the history of the Mi- 
ami Paper Company of West Carrollton which held its annual 
outing at Triangle park in this city. ss 

Activities at the big Carrollton plant ceased early in the day and 
the employees came to this city by traction, automobiles and 
busses. Hundreds of men and women, many of whom have been 
with the company for a score of years, were among those who 
participated in the gala event. 

The officers of the company, W. W. Sunderland, president: 
Arthur H. Nevius, vice-president,and treasurer and others J. F. 
Dunifer were present to see that all employees enjoyed themselves 
to the limit. 

Triangle park is ideally located along the Miami river and 
there were ample facilities for boating, bathing and other aquatic 
sports. The numerous camps in the park proved an attraction 
for many families, while the large pavilion was used by hun- 
dreds. The general committee made all arrangements to serve a 
feast and it may truly be said that no one was disappointed. 

Much rivalry existed on the baseball diamond and the game 
whetted the appetites of all for additional sports which included 
all of the games usually entering into-an all-day outing. In this 
respect the women employed at the plant were not neglected. 
Handsome prizes were awarded to the winners. 

The park is covered with old forest trees and those who did 
not care for the rather strenuous athletic contests, enjoyed them- 





selves in various ways. Many made the occasion an old-time pic- 
nic affair. 

The large dancing pavilion was the center of interest for both 
old and young and devotees of Terpsichore enjoyed themselves 
until late at night. The park was brilliantly illuminated. The 
parking grounds never before presented a more animated appear- 
ance than on this occasion, the committeemen remarking that it 
looked like prosperity to see so many up-to-date automobiles 
grouped in the ample space set apart. 

Triangle park contains two baseball diamonds and both were in 
use. A large grand stand provided comfortable seating arrange- 
ments for the rooters. The event was considered the most suc- 


cessful of any yet arranged and the promoters of the outing as- 


serted that immediate” plats would be rfiade for the 1927 gather- 
ing at a place yet to be designated. 


May Change to Eastern Standard Time 

Miami Valley towns are keenly interested in the proposition to 
change to Eastern Standard time, now that Cincinnati voted in 
favor of the same this month. 

With Dayton, Hamilton and Middletown between Columbus and 
Cincinnati and both of the latter cities having adopted Eastern 
time, it behooves the imtermediate towns to take immediate ac- 
tion. An effort will be made to pass legislation making the change 
effective before the expiration of daylight savings time in Octo- 
ber. Most of the valley mill centers now are using the daylight 
time and have found it practicable. 

It is noteworthy that paper manufacturers are taking the lead 
in demanding a change to Eastern Standard time. In Middle- 
town, E. T. Gardner, a prominent official of the Gardner-Harvey 
paper mills, stated the City Commission soon would be petitioned 
by the industries of the Paper City to take the matter up with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

In Dayton, City Manager F. O. Eichelberger met with members 
of the City Commission to take action without delay. Necessary 
legislation will come before the Commission, the members of 
which are favorable to the change. Sentiment of the Chamber 
of Commerce likewise is favorable to the adoption of Eastern 
time and there is little doubt that the change wil] be made. It 
was considered probable here that it would be necessary to confer 
with state officials and the Interstate Commerce Commission so 
that Dayton, Middletown and Hamilton area could be included 
in the Eastern zone. 

With Dayton, Middletown and Hamilton using the new time, 
other paper mill centers would be expected to follow suit. This 
was the case when the larger towns adopted the daylight savings 
time though there was objection from many citizens to the change 
at the time. Now all appear to be satisfied with the modification 
as it gives the working forces more time for recreation after the 
day’s tasks have been completed. 

Miami Valley paper mill men and representatives of allied con- 
cerns are sanguine of the success of the present movement. 


F. W. Lotz Paper Co. Remains 
Occupancy of the building at 611 East Third street by the 
Milner Electrical Company of Cincinnati, will not interfere with 
the F. W. Lotz Paper Company, now occupying part of the struc- 
ture, it is announced. Both concerns will occupy the five-story 
building .for the. present. The paper concern’s space will not be 
restricted in the least. 


(Continued on page 40) 
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, Ask us to make recommendations and 
; estimates to cover your particular require- 
‘ ments. 

: BIRD MACHINE COMPANY 

: South Walpole Massachusetts 
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BIRD MACHINE COMPANY >] a Fg SOUTH WALPOLE, MASS. 
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Demand for Paper Fairly Good in Los Angeles 


Moderate Volume of Business Transacted in the Fine Paper Market—Collections Better Than 
Average for Some Time Past—Conditions in Coarse Paper Industry Unsatisfactory — 
Jobbers Complain of Price Cut*iny by Small Fry Brokers 


[FROM OUR RECULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Los Ancetes, Cal., August 10, 1926—No matter where one goes 
in the paper industry in Los Angeles, one both hears and feels a 
certain sense of discomfort. Maybe one feels this more than 
hears it, but it is there nevertheless. Upon the surface of things 
one does not actually see any cause for this condition, but un- 
derneath there are feelings which are appreciable to the senses 
which lead one to the conclusion that somewhere a contest is be- 
ing waged which cannot make for harmony nor profit in the pa- 
per trade. As a matter of fact, there is neither harmony not 
profit. 

Factors Contending for Paper Business 


There are three distinct factors which contend for the paper 
trade out here. First, there are what are called the legitimate 
jobbers, concerns which have a definite place of- business, .carry 
a stock of paper, work. a force of. men, and which travel mcré 
or less’ of he -territory contained within Southern California. 
Most of these concerns belong to the Paper Trade Association, 
and presutgably do business ingtin ethical afftiflegitingite manner. 

Secondl¥, there -is a coatiicar of recognized paper brokers. 
These are domiciled in the office buildings within the business 
districts of Los Angeles, represent some cne or more well known 
paper ‘mills in the middle west or east, and sell for the most part 
to the jobbing trade. Most of these brokers do a perfectly legiti- 
mate business and are ethical in their. dealings. both with each 
other and with their trade connections. 

Thirdly, there is a host of smaller fry brokers, many of whom 
have an office only under their hats, and who strive for, business 
purely for the small compensation they can get from their com- 
missions on what sales they make. 

Of both of the last two classifications the paper jcbbers cc m- 
plain. The second classification complains of the third, while the 
third apparently has no right nor reason to complain at all, be- 


cause it hardly is in a position to feel resentful at. whatever cithé: 
of the other two classificaticns do. 


Stock Dumping Affects Trade 


It is a fact, and has been a notorious one for a long time, that 
the industry in Los Angeles suffers from the dumping. of stocks 
which is countenanced by many of the eastern mills. Probab!y 
the faction which is more nearly responsible for this condition of 
things is the brokers who are to be numbered as being among the 
third classification listed above. All that these small fry brckers c7n 
see is the commission they get upon whatever sales they are enabled 
to make, and it appears to make no difference to them whethcr 
they sell to the retail printer or the retail store. Their princip1l 
argument is price, and too many of the Los Angeles retail insii- 
tutions listen to their seductive strains. 

Climate may be credited with the cause for the prevalence of 
this class of broker in the paper industry. Perhaps it will ap; ear 
ridiculous to ascribe their presence to climate, but that is the fact 
nevertheless. Hundreds upon hundreds of men come out hee 
from the east with a small accumulation of capital, and fall in 
love with the climatic conditions in Southern California, and de- 
cide to stay here. Depositing what money they may have brought 
with them in the bank, and living upon the interest they get upon 
these deposits, for a time they are contented to bask in the sun- 
shine and see the flowers bloom. But soon ennui overtakes them 
and they begin to pine for some way to pass their time. Among 
these many hundreds who come cut here to spend their declining 
days it is inevitable that some of them were formerly connec‘ed 





with the paper industry in the east, and in their search for some- 
thing to do they turn to their first love. Consequently they write 
to some eastern paper mill and suggest to it that they be permitted 
to represent it out here upon a commission basis. Many mills 
fall for such propositions and the result is that the woods are 
full of these peripatetic brokers who call first upon the jobbers, 
and when they are turned down by them, call upon the big retailers 
and upon the smaller printers, and begin to get orders for some 
of their low priced stock. 

Aiders and abettors of this third class of paper trade factcrs 
are the chain stores, particularly the chain grocery stores. There 
are a number of these in Los Angeles and so large is the number 
in the aggregate that their trade cuts a considerable figure in the 
total volume of paper sold in this city. None of these stores secms 
te be imbued with sentiments which would dictate to them that 
maybe it would be as well to patronize the legitimate business 
stitutions in their city, but on the contrary they appear to be ai- 
tracted purely by price considerations. And as long as this con- 
ymmes to. be the caserthe paper tfade wil cogtinne to™suffer, an! 
coarse’ Wrapping ‘papers ‘in particular will be sold just fbr the 
fun of -selling them, without horor or’ profit-to the legi.imate 
jobbers or brokers. 


Legitimate Causes of Complaints 


n- 


All of which makes for,a very legitimate cause for complaint 
from those factors in the paper trade who are disposed to do 
business along ethical lines ‘and who believe that the seller is 
worthy of a legitimate profit*on his transactions. But such re- 
sults seem impossible of achievement as long as these small fry 
brokers are permitted to exist, and at present there seems to 
no way in which they can be eliminated. 

But this is not all that troubles the paper trade in California, 
at least in the southern portion of the state. Some of the legiti- 
mate brokers claim they have just cause for complaint against 
some of: the so called legitimate paper jobbers. Some of the 
brokers assert that when they have succeeded in selling a jobber 
a brand of paper, that thereafter that particular jobber began to 
negotiate with the mills in an endeavor to induce the latter to 
make. the former the Los Angeles agent for that particular brand, 
and that the commission paid to the broker for negotiating the 
original deal might as well be. paid to the jobber. 

Now, whether there is truth behind this complaint no cne knows 
for sure unless it is the particular broker who has been in- 
volved, but true or not, these complaints are commonly made. 
Some of the brokers willgo so far even ‘as to particularize in 
their stories regarding such unethical practices and say they will 
not under any circumstances call upon certain of the jobbing 
houses and give them an opportunity to double cross them with 
their mills. 

Such statements are serious and if this condition really ex- 
ists it will explain no little of the ill will that seems to exist 
between the rival factors in the paper trade. But, whether truc 
or not, the fact remains that ill will exists, and appears to be o/ 
an irreconcilable nature. Whoever has the temerity to try to 
write the inside facts about conditions in the paper trade in Los 
Angeles must necessarily take cognizance of these conditions and 
tell about them or ignore them as best suits his mood. In as much 
as these dispatches purport to represent the conditions in the in- 
dustry out here. the foregoing is submitted as an explanation of 
what actually exists. Maybe in the future some of these conditions 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Orders already received for Briner Econo- 
mizer installations this Fall indicate a tre- 
mendous movement towards economical paper 
production on the part of progressive mills 
throughout the U. S. and Canada. We have 
increased our personnel and quarters to take 
care of the steadily mounting volume of in- 
quiries and orders. We're ready. Are you? 
quiries and orders. 

We're ready. Are you? 


Only a few months before extreme 
cold weather sets in. Why not 
get complete data now. Your in- 
quiry puts you under no obligation. 


J. 0. ROSS ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Main Office 
549 W. Washington Blvd. 30 E. 42nd Street 1117 Tacoma Ave. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK TACOMA, WASH. 


ROSS ENGINEERING OF CANADA, Limited 
New Birks Building, MONTREAL 
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Dullness Prevails in Toronto Paper. Market 


Trading Affected by Mid-summer Holidays, and Revival Not Anticipated Immediately—P ape, 
Box Plants Expanding Operations, Due to Opening of Canning Season—Annual Inter- 
national Exhibition to Have Industrial Forestry Display 


[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, Ont., August 16, 1926.—Market conditions are quiet 
and the usual midsummer dullness prevails. Trade is not expected 
to pick up to any material extent for a few days yet, and just 
what the prospects will be for fall cannot be predicted with any 
degree of certainty. The mills are running nearly to capacity and 
jobbers are taking care of all orders that come in, but they are 
not as numerous as they might be. The holiday season is now 
at its height and printers are rather slack. In the pulp market 
most all buying is done on contract, although some spot purchas- 
ing is being done at prevailing prices, which have held up rather 
well for this time of the year. Quotations are a little easier. 

Paper box plants, now that the canning season is on, are quite 
busy and will be so for the next few weeks. There is no material 
change in the rag and paper stock market. Canada is just now 
in the throes of another federal election. The campaign will be 
in progress in another month and one of the big issues is the 
tariff, although no phase of that situation directly touches the pa- 
per trade. 

Timber Concessions Granted 


The Ontario government, through the Department of Lands 
and Forests, has sold the timber rights in the township of Ames 
to A. McKinley, of Port Arthur. The township, which is located 
in the northerly part of the Thunder Bay district, comprises 
some eighteen square miles of pulp wood and pine. Mr. McKin- 
ley will pay $16 a thousand for the red and white pine and $14 
for the jack pine. For the spruce pulp wood he will pay $2.25 
per cord; $1.75 for the balsam pulp wood and $1 a cord for any 
other pulp woods. The Mageau Lumber Company, of Field, Ont., 
was recently awarded cutting concessions in the township of 
Pardo in the Nipissing district. The limits are about fourteen 
square miles, and the price paid for the pine timber is $14.05 a 
thousand feet. 

New Paper Box Concern 


A provincial charter has been granted to the Reliable Paper 
Box Company, Ltd., Toronto, with an authorized capital divided 
into 200 preference shares of par value and 200 shares of no par 
value. Among the incorporators are James W. Manchester; form- 
é€rly of the Regal Paper Box Company, Toronto, James Man- 
chester and George W. Green. The industry is located in the 
Hermant Building, 258 Victoria Street, Toronto, and solid boxes 
are turned’ out. James Manchester is the president of the com- 
pany and business is reported to be looming up promisingly. 


New Proprietor Takes Hold 


As- announced last week, Charles V. Syrett, of Toronto, has 
purchased the entire interests of E. H. Wilkinson in the Wilkin- 
son Paper Company, 63-71 Wellington Street., W. Toronto, and 
‘will continue to handle the same lines, including a number of 
specialties. In addition some ranges will be added with which 
Mr. Syrett is well acquainted, and which he has developed here- 
tofore. The business will continue to operate under the incor- 
porated name of the Wilkinson Paper Company, Ltd. Mr. Sy- 
rett is the president and general manager of the organization. 
Malcom Lorimer, who is welfkndéwn_in the: paper trade, has 
also joined the staff. New offices ate being constructed and will 
be on the main floor of-the present premises, thus allowing more 
‘warehouse room. E; H. Wilkinson, who founded the company, 
will devote his time in future as a direct paper mill representa- 
tive under the new firm hame of E. H. 


, 





Wilkinson & Go. He 


has taken offices in the McKinnon Building, Melinda Street. \{; 
Syrett’s many friends in the paper trade will wish him ever 
success in his new enterprise. 


New Sulphite Mills Going Up 


A permit has been issued in Fort William, Ont., to the Fon 
William Paper Company, for the construction of a new sulphite 
pulp building which will cost $300,000. The work, which is jn 
frogress at the present time, includes a digester building, 72 x § 
feet; an acid building 48 feet x 36; chipper building 56 feet x 32; 
boiler house 56 x 64 and an addition to the barker building 2 
feet x 68 feet. The materials being used in the construction are 
concrete, steel and brick. 


Notes and Jottings of the Industry 


E. M. Irwin, of the Fred W. Halls Paper Company, and L. £. 
Flett, manager of the Georgetown Coated Paper Mills, George 
town, Ont., are enjoying their holidays on a fishing trip to Rice 
Lake. 

W. L. Goodwyn, vice-president of the Standard Paper Manv- 
facturing Company, Richmond, Va., was a caller upon the trade 
in Toronto during the past week. 

John M. Finlay, secretary of Ritchie & Ramsay, coated paper 
manufacturers, Toronto, and Mrs. Finlay, have been spending their 
holidays at Sedore, on Lake Simcoe, and on Lake Scugog. 


N. R. Wessels, of the city sales force of the United Paper Mills, 
and wife, are holidaying at Wasaga Beach, Georgian Bay. 

Charles Taylor, of the sales staff of Ritchie & Ramsay, Toronto, 
is enjoying a vacation at Windermere, Muskoka Lakes. 


Alex F. Jost, of Gordon & Gotch (Apasia) Melbourne, Austra- 
lia, visited the paper trade amd a number of paper mills in On- 
tario during the past week. 

Charles F. Mansell, of the sales staff of the Howard Smith 
Paper Mills, Toronto, was in Peterboro last week attending the 
annual convention of the Sovereign Great Priory, Knights Temp- 
lar, and was re-elected Grand Treasurer, a position which he has 
ably filled for a score of years. 

H. M. Sharp, of the Provincial Paper Mills sales staff, Toronto, 
is holidaying in the Georgian Bay district. c 

Fred M. Halls, manager of the London, Ont., branch of the 
Fred W. Halls Paper Company, Toronto, is spending a vacation 
at Pleasant Point, Sturgeon Lake. 

R. I. Finlay, President of the United Papér’ Mills, Toronto, is 
holidaying at Oakville and in taking a motor trip to Buffalo, 
Cleveland and other cities. 

Construction work on the new paper board mill of the Hinde 
and Dauch Paper Company, at Trenton, was held up for a few 
days recently owing to a strike of the carpenters and other work- 
men. The company had arranged with the municipal authorities 
to pay the prevailing rate of wages, which it was doing, but the 
workers organized for some extra concessions which were not 


granted. Outside help was engaged and now construction has 
been resumed. 


E. J. Zavitz, deputy minister of forestry for Ontario, is ar- 


ranging for an industrial forestry exhibit, which will be made 


by. the province in the new Ontario building at the forthcoming 
annual show. The display will reflect the progress made in {or- 
estry, pulp and paper activities, and fire protection. Several pa- 
per concerns will also make their uSual exhibits at the big fair. 
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Your Faper islfade inYour Beaters 
—— ee 


Look to your beater room. That 
is really the place where your paper 
is made. 

Are your present beaters satisfac- 
tory? Can they be “furnished” with- 
out the aid of a paddle to prevent cltigeivs in 
front of the roll? Do they “travel” fast as you 
would like? Is the stock beaten evenly and 
quickly? Are they clean in operation and econom- 
icalon power? (Power is a big factor.) Do they 
dump clean and quickly and without hard labor 
by man power on hoes and scrapers? Could you 
cut down your labor if you had better beaters? 
Could you make more or better paper? Think on 
these things. | 

The Dilts approved NEW TYPE. beating engines, with their 
time-saving and power-saving tubs are an improvement over 
standard Hollander beaters. They circulate the stock faster and 
use no more power. Undoubtedly your costs and performances 
would be much improved if your present beaters were rebuilt to 


the Dilts NEW TYPE, or if you replaced them with beaters of 
the Dilts approved NEW TYPE. 


Anyhow, look to your beater room. Your paper is made in 
your beaters. 


3 - 3 
—_€yrlts— 
MACHINE WORKS, Inc. FULTON, N.W 


EXPORT OFFICE ~15 PARK ROW~ NEW YORK CITY 
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Wisconsin Approves Huge Power Project 


State Grants Permit to Build Two Dams on Menominee River—Large Boats to Have Access 
To Dock of American Writing Paper Co. at DePere When Government Finishes Turn- 
: ing Basin in Fox River 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

AppLeton, Wis., August 15, 1926.—The state of Wisconsin has 
stamped its approval on the huge power project under construction 
by the Northern Paper Mills of Green Bay, Wis., by granting a 
permit to build two dams on the Menominee river in “Marinette 
at a point twelve miles from Amberg, Wis. Announcement was 
made on August.11 that the work could proceed. Consent was 
given after a hearing conducted recently by the Wisconsin Rail- 
road Commission. 

This is perhaps the first new power project to be started under 
a conditional agreement by which the state of Wisconsin some day 
will own the damts. The company had to accede to the newly en- 
acted recapture clause of the utility laws by which the dams 
will be turned over to the state in a period of about thirty 
years. One-half of the waterpower is subject to this regulation, 
with a value placed on this portion of $90,000. 

Approval by the state was assumed to be more or less of a 
last forniality, because the preliminaries to actual construction al- 
ready were under way on a large scale. The permit to built 
came through without a hitch after the application was revised 
and the company agreed to submit to the recapture law. These 
dams built at White Rapids and Chalk Hills will be capable of 
developing 10,000 horse power, which will be transmitted to the 
plant of the Northern Paper Mills at Green Bay. 

Location of the power houses and other property just over the 
Wisconsin boundary line in the state of Michigan was influenced, 
1t is said, by the tax laws of the Badger State, which place a 
heavy annual tax burden on industry. Manufacturers not only 
are required to pay a real estate tax, but must pay a state income 
tax and personal property tax as well. The power site is located 
partly in Wisconsin and partly in Michigan, so it was possible to 
place the bulk of the property within the confines of the latter 
state. If the village of Amberg, Wis., the logical location for 
the buildings, had been favored by the company, the assessed 
valuation would have been boosted about two million dollars. 


Large Boats to Have Access 


Latge boats will have access to the dock of the American 
Writing Paper Company at DePere, Wis., when the government 
finishes work on a turning basin in the Fox river. The basin is 
heing deepened so large Great Lakes boats can approach the manu- 
facturing plants at DePere without difficulty. A “slip” has been 
dredged from the turning basin into the dock property of the 
paper mill with the result that none of the freighters coming in 
from the lakes will be handicapped in unloading its cargo. The 
river channel opposite the plant of the Fort Howard Paper 
Company also is being deepened to improve the navigation facil- 
ities there. Many tons of coal were dug up during these -opera- 
lions, representing an accumu'‘ation that was dropped over a 
period of many years as boats were being unloaded. 


To Improve Power Plant 
Approximately $57,000 must be expended by the Wisconsin 
Public Service Corporation to connect its new Bayside Steam 
plant with the hydro-electric lines of the company. A large part 
of this represents the construction of. towers where the power 
lines cross the Duck Creek river and the railroad lines: The 


company furnishes power to paper mills at’ Green Bay and De, 


Pere, “Wis. 
Thé Bayside plant is scheduled to be ready for sérvice by Jan- 
uaty, 1927. It will provide. approximately 30,000. horsepower, 


The initial installation will consist of two 10,000 kilowatt tur- |” 


bines and generators, and will be constructed so it can be oper. 
ated with either steam or water power. The plant building will 
be six stories high and will be tied in with lines feeding water 
power from the Peshtigo and Menominee rivers, and steam power 
from Manitowoc and Oshkosh, Wis. 


Two Accidents at Fox River Mill 


Two accidents, one of them fatal, occurred Friday, Aug. 13, at 
the plant of Fox River Paper Company, Appleton, Wis. Emil 
Wegenke, 36, was instantly killed when a charge of electricity 
passed through his body. He was working in the engine room 
in a condenser. The shock came from contact with an electric 
fan used during the task he was performing. The fan was 
placed on the damp concrete floor and it is believed a short cir- 
cuit in the wires brought the man’s instant death. The other ac- 
cident involved John L. Jabas, 50, chief engineer of mill No. 3. 
He injured his hand severely when he placed it in the cross- 
head and frame of an engine in which the air compressor had been 
broken. 

Paper Manufacturers to Be Represented 

Paper manufacturers probably will be represented at a hearing 
scheduled by the United States engineering department for Sep- 
tember 2 at Milwaukee to take up the proposal of the Wisconsin 
Power and Light Company, Madison, Wis., to build a dam on 
Wolf river. They are among the incorporators of a Wisconsin 
County. This power project is close to the Fox River Valley 
paper mill district and may have a bearing on power sources. 

General News of the Trade 


A. K. Kimberly and Harry Price of the Kimberly-Clark Com- 
pany, Neenah, Wis., have made sure of a good spot for recrea- 
tion by purchasing a number of acres of land on the upper 
Wolf river. They are among the incorporators of a Wisconsin 
corporation known as the Wolf Pines Association, with a capital 
stock of $10,000. A hunting and fishing lodge will be built on this 
newly acquired land. 

John Ward of Stevens Point, Wis., who has devoted his life 
to papermaking in a number of mills in the United States and 
Canada, died in Chicago, August 6. He was 50 years old and a 
Veteran of the World war. Burial took place at Stevens Point. 

About 750 persons attended the annual picnic of employees of 
the Interlake Pulp and Paper Company, Appleton, Wis., Sunday, 
August 8th, at the mill’s recreation center known as Interlake 
park. A baseball game was played between teams from the Ap- 
pleton mill and the Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. mill, and was won 
by the latter 16.to 14. A picnic dinner was served at noon and 
races and contests furnished additional amusement. 
ous band concert was provided. 

Eleven paper mill firms and allied industries have contracted 
for space in the Appleton, Wis., booths at the annual Wisconsin 
Products Exposition in connection with the state fair at Milwau- 
kee, Wis., Aug. 30 to Sept 4. The Chamber of Commerce of Ap- 
pleton is sponsoring the exhibit with the idea of advertising loca’ 
products. These firms are: Tuttle Press Co., Appleton Coated 
Paper Co., J. J. Plank and Companyy Wisconsin Wire Works. 
Thilmany Pulp and Paper Company, Kimberly-Clark Company, 
Fox River Paper Company, Patten Paper Company, Riverside 
Fibre, and Paper Company, Valley Iron Works and Appleton 
Woolen Mills. 

The American Paper Company, Milwaukee, Wis., has leased a 
three story building at 171-173. Reed Street, Milwaukee. Its offices 


A continu- 


‘and wareliouse facilities will be combined there. 
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SELF SUPPORTING 





We have developed a self supporting 





steam or water joint for calenders. 





The adjustment is automatic when 






the plugging of the sheet separates 
the rolls. 






Over one hundred now in use 





The Pusey and Jones Company 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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Obituary 


James Manning Plimpton 

Hotyoke, Mass., August 14, 1926—James Manning Plimpton, 
72, of Hartford, for 54 years identified with the envelope busi- 
ness in Hartford, died last week at Norfolk. He had beeg in fail- 
ing health since November, 1924, when the first serious sickness 
of his life—an attack of pneumonia—came upon him. He went 
to Norfolk early in July, just after the celebration of the seventy- 
second anniversary of his birth, hoping to gain in strength, but 
in the last few weeks he failed rapidly and his death was not un- 
expected. 

A son of Dr. Daniel Bacon Plimpton, James Manning Plimpton, 
was born in Putnam, and was educated at the Woodstock Academy. 
At 18 he came to Hartford and entered his uncle’s employ in 
the business that became, on Dec. 31, 1872, the Plimpton Mann- 
facturing Company. At the time of his death he was president and 
treasurer of this company and a vice-president, director and di- 
vision manager of the United States Envelope Company that ac- 
quired the business of the Plimpton Manufacturing Company in 
1898. 

Thus it was that his entire business life was identified with one 
line of manufacturing and in point of years of service in the 
business Mr. Plimpton might have claimed, though he did not, 
title as dean of envelope manufacturers. 

Mr. Plimpton married Ellen, daughter of Samuel F. Jones, one 
of the most widely known of Connecticut lawyers in his day and 
Mrs. Plimpton and a son Dr. Samuel James Plimpton, physicist 
on the faculty of the Worcester Polytechnic Institute, survive 
him. Arrangements for funeral services had not been completed 
last evening. 

James Plimpton—invariably known to his friends as “Jim”— 
was a man to whom business was a pleasure always and who 
never was more happy than when in his office deeply immersed in 
manufacturing problems. His employees were his friends whom 
he knew well and he felt a deep personal interest in them. The 
Plimpton company has an imposing array of veterans in its em- 
ploy, not a few boasting terms of service crowding closely Mr. 
Plimpton’s own record of 54 years, and the annual gatherings at 
which the veterans in the company’s service received gold emblems 
commemorating their years of employmént™became important 
events in Mr. Plimpton’s enjoyment of them. At the meeting last 
winter a severe cold prevented him from speaking at the employes’ 
dinner but he was roundly cheered as chief veteran of the com- 
pany; and on his birthday, July 5, he received with great pleas- 
ure the annual tribute of roses from his employees and friends. 


Daniel I. Murphy 

PuriapetpuiA, Pa., August 16, 1926.—In the sudden passing of 
Daniel I. Murphy, the Philadelphia trade suffers the loss of one of 
its nationally: ‘known associates of the wholesale paper stock div- 
ision of the industry. Mr. Murphy’s death came suddenly while 
he was enroute to a mid-summer vacation sojourn in the White 
Mountains and followed an attack of acute indigestion with which 
he was stricken at Potighkeepsie, N. Y., where he had stopped 
over on Friday night. His death came early on Saturday morn- 
ing at the hotel in Poughkeepsie where he was staying with Mrs. 
Murphy. He was 58 years of age and had been associated with 
the paper business for 33 years and until his retirement a little 
over three years ago. 

He began his career as paper stock dealer in the firm of Mc- 
Garity and Murphy, on Hirsch Street near South more than 33 
’ years ago as an “associate of William J. McGarity, father of the 
present head of the Penn Paper and Stock Company of this 
city. Three years later upon the death of the elder McGarity he 
entered business on his own account as Daniel I. Murphy Com- 
pany, dealing in rags and paper stock and waste materials. Later 


upon removal to the building which he’ purchased on Wate: Street, 
above Arch he concentrated upon rags and paper stock on in ev. 
tensive scale. Still later he entered the importing business ar:| was 
one of the leading importers of rags in this section of the c: untry 
with a nation wide patronage among the mills. 

A little over three years ago he retired from active Participa 
tion in the industry and turned the business over to his son John 
A. Murphy now head of the firm of Daniel I. Murphy, Incorpor. 
ated, with offices in the Brown Building and wholesale dealers 
and importers in paper mill supplies, and brokers. Previous to 
severing his connection with the industry he was Vice-president 
and a Director of the National Association of Waste Material 
Dealers.. Since his retirement he had been active in real estate 
deals in Florida and with great success in his ventures. 

The remains were brought to Philadelphia for burial on Tues. 
day, services having been held at the home 6134 Lebanon Ave, 
and from the Church of Our Lady of Lourdes. 

Mr. Murphy was a member of the Manufacturers’ Club, the 
Knights of Columbus, the Llanerch Country Club, the Philopatrian 
Society and the Old Colony Club. 

Besides his wife and son, four daughters survive him—Mrs. F. 
J. O’Neil, of Minnesota; Mrs. F. X. Merris, 534 South 45th street 
and the Misses Rose and Dorothy Murphy, of 4226 Pine street. 


INSTALLS NEW FOURDRINIER 


(Continued from page 32) 

F. W. Lotz has been at the head of the company bearing his 
name for a number of years. For many years previously he rep- 
resented a Dayton company as sales representative and established 
a wide acquaintance as a result. 


Auglaize Box Board Mill Makes Repairs 


Repairs have been made at the Auglaize Box Board Mill at St. 
Marys, Ohio, following the recent storm during which the high 
wind tore the roof from the storage building. Water poured in 
on the rolls of paper in storage damaging much of the stock. 
At the time of the storm it was necessary to shut down the mill 
for a time owing to lack of power. This defect soon was rem- 
edied and the manager started at once to place a temporary cover- 
ing over the storage buildimg which now has been permanently im- 
proved. Other damage caused by the storm also has been re- 
paired. 

Paper Men in Chamber of Commerce 


Paper concerns of Hamilton are well represented on the di- 
rectorate of the Chamber of Commerce. The directors are 
Logan Thompson, of the Champion Coated Paper Company; A. 
W. Margendant, Cyrus J. Fitton, F. G. Mueller and W. M. 
Goodwin. The election took place the past week. All were chosen 
in competition with a strong ticket headed by O. A. Anderson. | 


Recovery of Lime Sludge 
C, T. VenKajee of Rajahmundry, India, writes the editor of 
the Technical Section of the PArer Trave JouRNAL to say that 
the diagram published in his article on page 57 of No. 19, Vol. 
82 (May 13, 1926), is his own suggestion over the existing method 
used in the Bengal Paper Mills, the principle being the same in 
both the cases, while the difference is in the details of arrange- 
ment. 


Palm Beach Paper Co. Moves 


West Patm Beacn, Fla., August 16, 1926—The Palm Beach 
Paper Company has completed moving into its new $35,000 whole- 
sale“Warehouse in Jefferson Terminal. The warehouse contains 
more than 17,000 square feet of floor space and is modern and 
complete in every respect. 
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Saved from the Waste Pile— 
Tons of Ground Wood Pulp 


What would it be worth to you to save, every day, 2 to 4 
tons of ground wood pulp that you are now throwing out on 
the waste pile or perhaps letting run into the stream? 


The new Valley Refiner is accomplishing it, making a saving 
of over $9000.00 for one manufacturer during the past year. 
The Valley Refiner takes the rejects from the grinders and 
turns them into a profitable product. This machine has low 
power requirements and many advantages for the economical 
operation of ground wood mills. You owe it to yourself to 
learn more about it. 


VALLEY IRON Works (. 





APpPLEeton, Wisconsin 
New York Office: 350 Madison Ave. 


MT 


The Valley Refiner is built in 

two sizes, Single-and Twin types, 

| the first having a capacity of 134 

to 2 tons per day, the latter 3 to 

4 tons. The illustration pictures 

a twin type installation arranged 
with a motor drive. 





Every ground -wood plant 
should have one. Write today 
for particulars regarding this 
money «saving machine, 
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New York Trade Jottings 


H. Reeve Angel & Co., mill agents for news print, kraft, print- 
ing. and wrapping paper, of 7-11 Spruce street, New York, have 
ben elected to membership of the Swedish Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States of America. 

* * &* 

Maurice Barnett, secretary of the Casein Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of 13 Park Row, New York, sailed for Europe- recently 
on the White Star liner Majestic. 

* * = 

Among the recently elected members of the Swedish Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States of America, with headquarters 
at 25 Beaver street, New York, are the Oscarstrom Sulphite 
Mills A.-B., of Oscarstrom, manufacturers of easy bleaching sul- 
phite, and the Orebro Pappersbruks A.-B., of Orebro, paper 
manufacturers. 

oe of * 

Benjamin Gottesman, vice-president of the Hudson Trading 
Company, general paper merchants, of 270 Madison Avenue, New 

York, returned to headquarters recently after a three months’ 
’ trip abroad, during which he visited the pulp connections of his 
organization in Norway, Sweden and the Continent. Mr. Gottes- 
man made the homeward voyage aboard the steamer Albert Ballin 

* cg * 

Dr. John S. Bates, chemical engineer, of the Bathurst Com- 
pany, Ltd., of Bathurst, New Brunswick, has been visiting his 
friends in the New York paper industry. 


Superintendents’ Meetings Planned 


The following meetings are now being planned by the Officers 
of the divisions of the American Pulp and Paper Mill Superin- 
tendents’ Association and it is hoped that many of the members 
as well as others interested in the work will plan their arrange- 
ments to be present and take part in the discussions and work 
that is being done for their benefit and welfare. 

The Northeastern Division will hold a joint meeting with the 
Connecticut Valley Division at Lincoln, New Hampshire on Sat- 
urday, October 2. Members and other. superintendents of the 
Northeastern or New England territory as well as those in Canada 
will be welcome to be present and participate in the good time and 
entertainment that is being planned for them. 

The Northern New York Division hase selected Saturday, Oc- 
teber 9 for their meeting, but the place has not been definitely 
decided at this time, but it is hoped to have it at some central 
point whereby many members and others will find it possible to 
attend. Canadian superintendents will also be welcome to attend. 

The Michigan and Western Board Divisions are going ahead 
with their plans for the joint session which will be held at Battle 
Creek, Michigan during the middle or latter part of September, 
the date has not been definitely settled at this time, but it is plan- 
ned to make it at such time as will find the majority of the su- 
perintendents back from their summer vacations. 

The Northwestern Division has not definitely settled upon the 
date of their meeting which is being planned fur Green Bay, Wis- 
consin during the month of October. An informal meeting of this 
division is being arranged for August 21 at Nepco Lake at Ne- 
koosa, Wis. at which time the matter of the October meeting will 
no doubt be decided. 

The Miami Valley Divisions will hold an informal gathering 
during the latter part of August and plans will be made at that 
time for the fall activities which wi!l begin in September. 

Meetings of the other divisions are in course of preparation and 
the dates will be published as soon as definite information is 
given. 
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BEGIN WORK AT GRAND FALLS 


(Continued from page 30) 
The company two years ago leased from the Provincial Goverp- 
ment 1800 square miles of timber limits near the falls, and js 
under obligation to erect mills there between now and 1930. It js 
planned to erect a sulphite pulp mill, and later on a paper mill, 
from which news print will be forwarded to Chicago. 


European Pulp Arrives Here 

Longshoremen in the Port ot Montreal could hardly _ believe 
their eyes one morning last week when. they were called upon to 
unload the ‘cargo of the. Swedish steamer Cronshagen; recently ar- 
rived from Scandinavian ports, for they found a cargo of pulp 
staring them in the face. Local shippers said it was the first 
time in their memory that a cargo of pulp had been brought to 
Montreal from Europe. The pulp, some 2,500 tons, was pur- 
chased in Sweden and Norway by American buyers, and was trans- 
ferred to lake boats to be taken to American ports at the head 
of Lake Michigan. Something of a paradox is added to the 
transaction by the fact that after discharging her cargo the Crons- 
hagen preceeded to Clarke City, Que., to load a cargo of Cana- 
dian pulp for London. 


Czechoslovakian Paper Industry Slow 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT} 

Wasuincton, D. C., August 18, 1926—Employment in the 
Czechoslovakian pulp and paper industry continues unsatisfactory, 
with no reduction in the prices asked for pulp wood and a steady 
decline in the export trade. According to official statistics ex- 
ports of pulp from the country during May amounted to only 
5,215 metric tons (metric ton = 2,205 pounds). as against 5,577 
tons in April and 6,065 tons in March. Shipments during May 
went principally to Italy, the transit warehouse at Hamburg, and 
France. Larger orders for Czechoslovak news print have recently 
been coming from Italy, following the special decree of the Ital- 
ian government permitting the importation of 1,000 metric tons 
of news print at the former duty of 2 gold lire per 100 kilos( ap- 
proximately 17% cents per 100 pounds). 


Patents Granted L. L. Brown Paper Co. 


Patents have been issued recently to the L. L. Brown Paper 
Company of Adams, Mass., for a new and improved process of 
making a hinge or flexible section in paper. 

The patented process is one by which the hinge is formed in 
the sheet by skillful regulation of the flowing fibers as the web 
is being formed. It is not obtained by the usual practices of suck- 
ing, blowing or scooping fibers from the formed web, or by 
grinding them out of the finished paper. Thus the new process 
leaves the formation of the sheet undisturbed. 

The -hinge made by this new method is known as “Brown's 
Superior Flexible Hinge.” It provides great flexibility and, in 


addition, retains the writing, ruling, and erasing surface absolutely 
unmarred. 


Norwegian Paper Makers May Strike 


Wasurnocton, D. C., August 11, 1926—No agreement has been 
arrived at in regard to wages paid pulp and paper mill workers 
during the coming year, according to a recent cable from Com- 
mercial Attache Sorensen, Copenhagen, who further states that 
unless a settlement is effected by August 15, which seems unlikely, 
a strike embracing nearly 13,000 workers will tie up the Norwegian 
paper industry. Pulp and paper exports during June showed con- 
siderable improvement over the previous month. Shipments com- 
prised 14,000 metric tons (metric ton=2,205 pounds) of news 
print, 11,700 tons of other classes of paper, 17,300 tons of chemi- 
cal pulp and 51,000 tons of mechanical pulp. 
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Articles Made From Pulp Decrease 
‘(FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Washington, D. C., August 10, 1926—The Department of Com- 
merce announces that, according to data collected at the biennial 
census of manufacturers, 1925, the establishments engaged pri- 
marily in the manufacture of pulp goods, such as fiber tubing 
dishes, boxes, baskets, trays, spools, pails, and other articles made 
from paper, chemically treated, amounted to $20,270,000, a decrease 
of eight-tenths of 1 per cent, as compared with 1923, the last pre- 
ceding census year. 

Of the 35 establishments reporting for 1925, 10 were located in 
Delaware, 5 in Massachusetts, 3 each in Illinois, Maine, and New 
York, and the remaining 11 in 7 other States. In 1923 the indus- 
try was represented by 40 establishments, the decrease to 35 in 
1925 being the net result of a loss of 13 and a gain of 8 Of 
the 13 establishments lost to the industry, 7 reported commodities 
other than pulp goods as their principal products in 1925 and were 
therefore transferred to other industries, 3. went out of business, 
2 were idle, and 1 reported products valued at less than $5,000. 
(No data are tabulated at the biennial censuses for establishments 
with products under $5,000 in value.) 

The statistics for 1925 and 1923 are summarized in the follow- 
ing statement. The figures for 1925 are preliminary and subject 


to such correction as may be found necessary upon further exam- 
ination of the returns. 


Per cent of 
1925 1923 increase (+-) or 
decrease (—) 
Number of establishments .... 35 40 (a) 
Wage earners (average num 
Ra een 3,100 3,648 —15.0 
Maximum month .......... Oct... 3,286 Apr. 3,842 oe 
Minimum month .......... May(c) 3, oy Jan. 3,488 » 
oa cent of maximum ...... 1.3 90.8 5% 
sunk she Rbdisineend sau o ta $3,900,000 $4,090,000 — 4.6 
oa of materials (including fuel, 
electric en and containers) $10,140,000 $11,209,000 — 9.5 
Value = pean pocke eaeaniee $20,270,000 $20,436,000 — 0.8 
Value ad _ oy manufacture (d) $10, i $9,227,000 + 98 
RR BS 11,583 13,605 —14.9 


(a) Per cent not computed where base is less than 100. 
(b) Not including salaried employees. 

(c) Same number reported for June. , 

(d) Value of products less cost of materials. 


FAIR DEMAND IN LOS ANGELES 
(Continued from page 34) 
may be ignored, but whoever reads what ‘Riay be said about the 
paper business in Los Angeles will have to bear them in mind, 
as very often they will serve to explain what otherwise might ap- 
pear to be inconsistencies or plain contradictions. 
Present Condition of Market 

However all of the foregoing may be, the present condition of the 
paper trade is fairly satisfactory to the major factors in the trade. 
True, the coarser grades of papers are being sold without profit, 
and will continue to be sold until some of the conditions described 
are changed for the better. But the demand for the finer grades 
does not appear to show the same features of demoralization that 
the demand for the coarser grades does, and until the present, at 
least, a very fair volume of business has been done. Collections, 
too, are said to be better than they have averaged for some time 
past and there appears to be plenty of money to pay for whatever 
is bought. Some complaint is heard from the smaller printing 
shops that their volume of business has suffered a recession, but 
aside from this fact and the coarse paper trade conditions, the 
business may be said to be in a fairly prosperous condition. 

Southern California Plant to Be Enlarged 


The contract for the construction of a third story addition to 
the plant of the Southern Califggnia Paper Stock Company, 504 
North Molino sees Angeles, ae been awarded to Charles 
B. Harp, 633 Chamber of Commérce lifting, Los Los Angeles. Ac- 
tual figures of the contract are not known, but the estimated cost 


it about $40,000. Bids on the specialized work are now being ac- 
cepted by Mr. Harp. 
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Superior Mills Buy Machinery 

The Gibbs-Brower Company, 261 Broadway, New York has 
recently sold the entire contents of the old Standard Mill, of the 
Cleveland-Akron Bag Company, located in Ontario. Mr. Cath. 
cart was negotiating for the group of Canadians who were jp. 
terested in the new paper mill which is now being equipped with 
this machinery. This mill is known as the Superior Paper Mills 
of Thorold, Ontario, Canada. They will make both white and 
colored, “Superior Specialty Papers.” The officers of the « 
are as follows: 

J. M. Cathcart, president and general manager, J. T. Berhalter, 
vice-president and manager of sales, R. E. Liptrott, secretary and 
treasurer. 

J. M. Cathcart, was former superintendent of the Interlake Tis- 
sue Mills, Merritton, Lincoln County, Ontario, and like many 
other ambitous superintendents he has fulfilled his ambition of 
being a mill proprietor and owner himself. 


oncern 


Widow Receives $2,000 Check 


Monroe, Mich., August 9, 1926.—Mrs. Lucy V. Kelley, widow 
of Edgar R. Kelley, a former employee at the Consolidated Paper 
Company, No. 6 mill, who died while on a visit to his mother’s 
home at Taxwell, Tenn., is the first one to receive a $2,000 life 
insurance check under the group Life Insurance plan as issued by 
the Connecticut General Life Insurance Company of Hartford, 
Conn. 

These life insurance policies are paid for by the Consolidated 
Paper Company as a gift to their employees and they have in force 
about eighteen hundred policies totalling over $2,000,000 in life 
insurance at the present time. 

Mr. Kelley has been in the employ of the company since Febru- 
ary Ist, 1920, and his term of employment entitled him to the 
maximum amount, $2,000. 


Bradford Paper Co. Issues Bonds 


KALAMAzoo, Mich., August 16, 1926—The Bradford Paper 
Company will issue $100,000 in six percent first mortgage bonds, 
payable serially beginning July 1, 1929 over a period of ten years. 
The Kalamazoo National bank will be trustee of the issue. The 
funds derived from the sale of the bonds will be used-_to com- 
plete payment on the company’s plant, 
furnish additional working capital. 

The trust mortgage, which has been filed with the register of 
deeds, covers two distinct property descriptions. One faces on 
Fulford street and Lane Boulevard and has a frontage of 3052 
feet on Fulford and a depth of 227.8 feet. The second has a 
depth of 227.8 feet and fronts on Factory street 107 feet. 


certain equipment and 


To Make Multi-Wall Bags at Menominee 


MENOMINEE, Mich., August 16, 1926—The° Bates Valve Bag 
Company of Chicago, has closed a déal whereby they will manu- 
facture at Menominee, Mich., its famous Multi-Wall bags which 
are used for packing cement and various other commodities. 

The building will be on the property of the Hoskin-Morain- 
Paper Company, adjoining this paper mill and will be 80 x 240 
feet, modern in every particular. Ground has already been broken 
and the building will be ready for use within sixty days. 

The Hoskin-Morainville Paper Company has a modern paper 
mill throughout which was erected in 1921. The company built 
the mill to accomodate two paper machines and is now laying 
plans leading to the installation of a second machine. 


vw » Mill of Rowland Ford & Son Sold 


Portneur Sration, Que., August 16, 1926—The property and 
paper mill here of Rowland Ford & Son was sold last week to J. 
© Ford & Co., of Portneuf. 
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“Yo machine but a 


BELOIT 


could accomplish 


Record as a Money-Earner 


“——— holds the best 


a money- 


HE daily machine reports in Mills No. 1 and 2 of a certain 
mill utilizing the NEW BELOIT FOURDRINIER show a 
saving of 595 man hours and 51 production hours, with a 
direct increase in production, attributable to these factors, of 153 
tons per machine, over a period of twelve months. This saving 


was in wire changes alone. Similar benefits, hardly possible to 
compute with accuracy, were shown in the saving in time of vari- 
ous operations and the increase in production through steady, un- 
interrupted performance. 


Pressing a button starts the mechanism operating smoothly 
and efficiently. There are no rolls nor suction boxes to remove. 
Heavy lifting is eliminated. Possible injuries to wires are minim- 
ized. And the results attained are remarkable. Tests of 60.4 
points on a 60-pound sulphite sheet; a 15% increase in production ; 
36 to 44% more than the usual “point-to-the-pound” on Kraft. 
Proof in abundance is at hand to prove that the NEW BELOIT 
is making paper-making history. 


Your cost sheets will tell a different story, once you have the 
NEW BELOIT producing for you. It will pay you to investigate. 


Send for Bulletin No. 9 for further facts. 





























































ake, Moffitt & Towne Open Oakland Division 


Oaxtanp, Cal., August 5, 1926—On July 28 the doors of the 
Oakland Division of Blake, Moffitt & Towne opened for busi- 
ness. The znnouncement of this event created considerable in- 
terest in the East Bay Region when the news of the decision on 
the part of this pioneer firm of paper merchants to locate in Oak- 
lan’ mct with widespread approval. 

The new division occupies a convenient location at the corne: 
of third and Jefferson streets and is in a position which is of 
prime importance ‘n assuring prompt deliveries to not only Oak- 
land, Alameda and Berkely, but also to all points in Alameda and 
Contra Costa Coun.‘es. The railroad tracks pass on one side 
of the warchouse im. a spur track to the building, permits the 
unlcading of three cars at one time. The celivery deparme.t con- 
sists of a large loading arcade which can accomodate the load- 
ing oi several trucks at a time. The main entrance to the offices 
is on the Jefferson Street side. The offices are light and airy 
and when completed will contain a sales room, as well as a de- 
partment devoted to displays of fine printed specimens. 

With the opening of the Oakland Division, Blake, Moffitt & 
Towne has, also, announced the appointment of Frank L. Un- 
thank as manager. Mr. Unthank has Leen connected with the 
firm for over twenty years. and has- served in sales executiv 
positions; at one time assistant manager of the Fine Paper De- 
partment, and more recently as sales manager of the Coarse 
Paper Department of the San Francisco Division. His appoint- 
ment has been a popular one with the trade among whom he has 
many friends. His assistant will be Lloyd O’Connell, who has 
represented the firm in the East Bay Region for several years. 

The warehouse is large and commodious and permits the easy 
handling of the large and complete stock of fine and coarse pa- 
pers, paper products and twines that will be carried, and this fact 
together with the addition of several fast delivery trucks, as 
sures prompt deliveries. 

Announcement of the opening of the new Blake, Moffitt & 
Towne Division was made’ in the newspapers and followed up 
with an attractive Direct Mail piece. Realizing that it was of 
utmost importance to familiarize the trade with the new tele- 
phone number, attractive hand blotters were printed and dis- 
tributed, featuring the new number 

The officials of Blake, Moffitt & Towne have expressed appre- 
ciation of the interest the trade has already shown in the new 
Oakland Division and are already very much gratified at the 
step they have taken, which is the most recent of a number of 
important developments in the program of expansion. Two years 
ago, the Sacramento Division was established and has made very 
satisfactory progress under the management of E. W. Benson, and 
in the meantime, sales offices and branch warehouses have been 
established at San Diego, Phoenix, Arizona, Fresno and Santa 
Rosa. Only last month a warehouse was opened at San Luis 
Obispo to serve the Coast country between Paso Robles and 
Lompoc. These important distributing points together with the 
large Division headquarters up and down the Coast at San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Sacramento, Oakland, Portland and Tacoma 
form a distributing chain that covers this large territory in a 
very intensive way. Although as yet definite plants have not taken 
shape, it har been intimated that as the opportunity presents other 


divisions wil! be established as part of a general expansion pro- 
gram. 





Bids for Government Paper 


[rRom OUR REGULAR CORR*SPONDENT ] 
Wasuincrton, D. C., August 18—The Government Printing Of- 
fice has received the following bids: for 40,000 pounds of 14% x 
17%—35, wood manila tag board;, Borton,/ Duer & Koch Paper 


Company, 4.7 cents per pound; Dobler & Mudge, 4.55 cents; Old 
Dominion Paper Company, 4.99 cents; 
Company, 6.75 cents; 
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_<faeturing in this city. The mill which has been shat down for 
; American Writing Paper 


Mathers-Lamm Paper Company, 4.29 cents, .- 
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4.54 cents and 4.79 cents and R. A. Cauthorne Paper Company, 
4.49 cents. 

The Printing Office will receive bids on August 20 for 100% 
pounds of No. 2 kraft wrapping paper in 39 inch rolls. 

The Government Printing Office has received the {cllowing 
bids for 650 sheets Blue Gummed Paper, 17 x 22, No. 16: Cj, 
Vanella & Co., $11.00 per ream; Barton, Duer & Koch Paper 
Company, $9.20; R. P. Andrews Paper Company, $8.10; and 
Mathers-Lamm Paper Company, $8.90. 

The Government Printing Office will receive bids on Augus 
20th for 40,350 pounds (150,000 sheets) of 38 x 48 single coated 
bond size book paper. Bids will also be open on the same date 
for 3,000 sheets, 600 pounds, of 26 x 43 sensitized paper. 


(Herman Hartigan Leaves American Writing 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Holyoke, Mass., August 16, 1926.—Announcement was made a 
the offices of the American Writing Paper Company this pasi 
week that Herman Hartigan, chief engineer of the Company 
tor several years had resigned, the resignation 
September 1. 

Prior to his connection with the Company he had been ass)- 
ciated with the District of Columbia Paper Company located in 
Washington, D. C., and he is returning to his former connec- 
tion. 

“Mr. Hartigan during his association with this Company” said 
the formal statement, “has been an indefatigable worker, and 
deeply interested in his many problems of engineering. The re- 
sults obtained by him have demonstrated his ability and efficiency 

“He leaves the American Writing Paper Company of his own 
volition for the purpose of relieving himself of some of his 
present onerous responsibilities and to assume a position in the 
same line with less burdens, and also to become associated in 
an executive capacity with his new connection.” 


taking citi 


News of the Oregon Paper Industry 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDEN?s 

PortLanp, Ore., August 12, 1926—The Puget Sound Pulp and 
Manufacturing Company has been incorporated in the state of 
Washington with a capital stock of $300,000 to do business in 
Tacoma. The incorporators are Andrew Price; R. H. Miller; U. 
M. Dickey; William Morrison; P. F. Knight; 
and Ralph H. Shaffer. ; 

The Transparent Paper Company, Portland, Ore, which 
started manufacturing in July, is at work on an order of 500,00) 
transparent boxes for California fruit trade, and also an order 
for the same number from a Chicago firm. 

Representatives of the Tacoma Tablet Factory are in Salem, 
Oregon, conferring with the chamber of commerce and officials 
of the Oregon Pulp and Paper Company in that city, relative 
to the establishment of a paper converting plant there. In the 
event that such a plant were located in Salem the products would 
be manufactured from material furnished by the Oregon Pulp 
and Paper Company. The proposed plant would cost more than 
$100,000. 


Ossian Anderson 


Buy East Hartford Mfg. Co. Plant 


[FROM OUR RECULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Holyoke, Mass., August 16, 1926.—There is Holyoke interest in 
the announcement that F. C. Clark of Kalamazoo, Mich., and R. 
F. Hatch of Dayton, Ohio had bought the plant of the East 
Hartford Manufacturing Company at Burnside, Conn. Mr. Clark 
was at one fime associated with the American Writing Paper 
Company and Mr. Hatch was also connected with paper manu- 


nearly a year will resume operations in September it is an- 
nounced. 
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1s service makes 


friends for your paper 


OU secure dependable results from the 

use of Kalbfleisch ‘Rosin Size.. The 

service that you also get adds to the advan- 
tages of this sizing. 


It is an established fact that the smooth 

operation of the sizing process is necessary 

to trouble-free production. So Kalbfleisch 

| Engineers are glad to place at your disposal 

(.for PAPER 3 all the information they have acquired from 
‘ SF, 


eS their long and close acquaintance with siz- 


ls eS 


ing processes. 


The service of Kalbfleisch Engineers is cen- 
tered upon securing your satisfaction by 
means of the De Cew Patented Processes 
with which Kalbfleisch Rosin Size is used. 


They are glad to cooperate with you to the 
end that your sizing operations will meas- 
ure up to the highest standards of 
efficiency. 


‘The 
KALBFLEISCH 


Corporation 


200 Fifth Ave., New York 


Factories: 


Erie, P lvania Kalamazoo, Michigan Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Brooklyn, New York Elizabeth, New Jersey Waterbury, Connecticut 
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BUSINESS BETTER BUT PROFITS LOWER 

Despite the abounding prosperity on the part of many individual 
business concerns, indications are that less of the consumer's 
dollar is going into manufacturing profit now than has been the 
case at any time since the war, with the exception of the critical 
year 1921, according to a study of manufacturing corporation in- 
comes made by the National Industrial Conference Board, 247 
Park Avenue, New York. 

While in 1919, 9.28 cents out of every dollar of the manu- 
facturer’s gross receipts represented net income, his net income 
amounted to only 6.35 cents per dollar of gross receipts in 1923, 
the latest year for which comprehensive income ‘statistics are 
available. Out of that, moreover, he had to pay income and 
profit taxes. Although increased manufacturing efficiency may 
have increased the net income somewhat sinée that time, higher 
wages and a practically stable price level combined have not left 
much leeway to the manufacturer to increase his margin of profit 
during the last two years, according to the Board. The figures 
cited represent the total net income of all manufacturing cor- 
porations combined, taking into account those operating profitably 
as well as those operating at a loss. 

While the number of manufacturing corporations reporting a 
net income was practically the same in 1919 as in 1923, showing 
an increase of only 3.6 per cent, their total gross income increased 
from $45,704,873,968 to $48,686,639,790, or 6.5 per cent. Prices 
however, had declined considerably during the four years, so that 
the increase in volume of, business done in 1923 over that of 1919 
was considerably greater than indicated by the gross income 
figures. The gross income for both years, reduced in both in- 
stances to terms of dollars of 1913 purchasing power so as to 
take into account the price decline, shows an increase of 43 per 
cent from 1919 to 1923. While this figure does not necessarily 
measure the exact increase in volume of business in all branches 
of manufacturing, it is significant when compared with the net 
income figures for the same years, which, likewise reduced to terms 
of 1913 dollars, show an increase of only 9.9 per cent from 1919 
to 1923, definitely indicating the declining rate of profit at which 
these corporations were operating. 

The average net income per manufacturing corporation, ides 


into account only those reporting a net gain, in 1919 was 
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$100,560, but only $79,411 in 1923, a decline of 21 per cent. Com. 
pared in terms of 1913 dollars to eliminate price changes, this 
shows an increase of 6 per cent in the average net gain per cor. 
poration in that group. But this, the Board concludes, jpatently 
is due to the increased amount of business done, and does not 
represent an increased profitableness in the transaction o{ busi. 
ness. 

The picture is not complete, however, without considering the 
manufacturing corporations reporting no net income, in other 
words those whose accounts were “in the red” in the years speci- 
fied. While the total number of all manufacturing corporations 
increased 25.5 percent, from 67,852 in 1919 to 85,199 in 1923, those 
reporting a net income increased only 3.6 percent, from 51,903 to 
53,795, but those reporting no net income nearly doubled in num. 
ber, increasing from 15,949 in 1919 to 31,404 in 1923. At the 
same time, the total gross income of these corporations reporting 
no net income increased only from $6,584,702,815 to $7,534,069,100, 
which, in the view of the Board would seem to indicate that 
the incidence of business loss tends to fall more and more on 
concerns operating on a small scale. For, even in terms of 1913 
dollars to make the gross income figures for the two years com- 
parable as indicating volume of business done, there was only a 
53.6 percent increase in the total gross receipts of these corpora- 
tions operating unprofitably, although they increased 96.9 percent 
in number. 

The total deficit of this group of manufacturing corporations 
increased from $366,745,733 in 1919 to $701,011,681 in 1923. De- 
flated into 1913 dollars, this shows an increase in total deficit 
of 156.7 percent. The average deficit per corporation, in terms 
of 1913 dollars, according to the Board’s analysis, shows an in- 
crease of 30.4 percent from 1919 to 1923. 

The above analysis according to the Conference Board reveals 
that in 1923 manufacturing was done in greater volume, but at 
a considerably smaller margin of profit, and that the amount of 
manufacturing business done at a loss, or the volume of goods 
which were sold at prices which did not reimburse the manv- 
facturers for their production, was half again as great in 1923 
as in 1919, although both these years have generally been consid- 
ered as goed business years. This, in the view of the Board, was 
due partly to the fact that in 1919 business was being done at 
a rapidly rising level of prices, while in 1923 a fairly steady price 
level prevailed. 

While the latest available statistics for the above analysis are 


for the year 1923, much the same conditions prevailed in 1925 
and the first half of 1926 as to the movement of prices, the Board 
declares, making the significance of the 1923 figures applicable 
to present day conditions. 


INTEREST IN REFORESTATION IN NEW YORK 

The coming fall planting season will see a record number of 
seedlings set out by pulp and paper concerns of Northern New 
York arid others interested in the reforestation movement. De- 
spite the fact that the state nurseries have been greatly en!arged 
the demand for young trees continues to exceed the supply which 
indicates the great and growing interest in the state’s plans for 
reforesting waste lands. 

A number of the large pulp and paper concerns of Northern 
New York already have large plantations of young trees and most 
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of these concerns have a definite policy in regard to reforesta- 
tion making plantings each spring and fall. The Racquette River 
Pulp and Paper Company, of Potsdam, has for years taken a 
leading part in the movement and each year sets out thousands 
of young trees on land owned by the company. The Potsdam firm 
is said to own some of the finest plantations of white pine and 
spruce in New York State. This fall the company will set out 
several thousand trees following out its established policy. 

The Racquette River Pulp and Paper Company, is conceded 
to be one of the pioneers in reforestation work among pulp and 
paper mills of Northern New York. Mr. George W. Sisson, head 
of the concern and a former president of the American Pulp and 
Paper Association, personally directs his concern’s activities in this 
direction. Mr. Sisson is regarded as one of the best informed 
men in the industry on matters having to do with reforestation. 
he has made a study of the subject for many years and it was 
largely through his efforts while president of the American Pulp 
and Paper Association that the association established a definite 
forest policy. 


“Buying” 

Under the caption of “Buying” the D. F. Peck Paper Company, 
874 Larabee street, Chicago recently issued the following letter 
to the trade: 

Before we say anything on this subject we wish to thank the 
jobbers who so kindly commented on our July Ist “Selling” let- 
ter. We doubt if any of you can show the gain we did for the 
month of July—just 500 per cent. (in comments). You see we 
never received any before and therefore feel quite elated. 

During the past five years the production of Miscellaneous 
Coarse Wrappings in the middle west has decreased 10 per cent. 
and consumption has increased 5 per cent. 

Do you realize that this means, therefore, that right today there 
is a 9 per cent. annum shrinkage of stocks on hand at mills and 
that each year this percentage will increase 2 per cent. to 3 per 
cent per annum and that in less than one year’s time there will 
be no stocks on hand at the mills? Such is the case and no 
change in sight nor in prospect, for the reason that the manu- 
facturers of wrappings must be close to their raw material sup- 
plies to permit them to operate economically and compete in the 
open market. Under the circumstances you can expect the manu- 
facture of wrappings in the middle west to continue to dwindle 
and the advantage which middle western jobbers have today will 
also gradually dissipate. 

In the meantime it would not be a hard task if the mills were 
to somewhat capitalize their location and output and begin to 
receive a fair return on their investments. We would not be sur- 
prised if they started something along this line shortly. 

Jobbers in the middle west are doing nothing to take advan- 
tage of their location. However, they can. Too many small 
cities have paper jobbing houses and there are too many job- 
bers in the larger cities. Each house has its separate expense. 
To make the paper jobbing business better there should be many 
consolidations, and thereby natural elimination and a resultant 
saving. Cities of 25,000 or less cannot afford the luxury of a 
paper jobbing house. Cities of 50,000 to 100,000 population should 
have one; cities of 250,000 should have three; 500,000. five and 
so on. Then houses and salesmen would receive proper return 
on their investments and endeavors. 

When this ratio has been properly figured then the real 
scientific method of Buying will appear. 

The volume of production is a fixed, known amount. It is not 
questionable, like growing grain. 

The middle western jobbers could readily and easily form a 
Buying Association. The association could be composed of five 
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men selected from present paper associations, one from each 
territory. The expenses could be collected.through a purchasing 
charge of 25 cents, 50 cents or $1.00 per ton. Selling prices 
would be based on volume purchased. Starting point would be 

Less than carload per month buyer 

Then the carload per month buyer 

Then the 50 ton per month. buyer 

Then the 100 ton per month buyer 

Then the 200 ton per month buyer 

This would mean five different prices to the five types of 
buyers and to secure the prices, a buyer must take his quota for 
three consecutive months. This would avoid gambling. 

Orders could be placed with various mills according to their 
ability and capacity to make and by properly assorting grades 
from combined buyers, manufacturers could keep their machine 
operating on the grades said machines were adapted to make, 
thus tending to economical operations, and firm, steady prices 
throughout the year. 

We believe manufacturers could be approached on a proposi- 
tion of this character and we further believe that it would not 
be a bad idea to give a subject of this kind serious consideration. 

Yearly cash dividends could be paid members based on their 
twelve months’ purchases as same is a ratio to the grand total 
tonnage, and all advantages would accrue to each exactly alike. 

To start the ball rolling we offer the suggestion that Mr. E. 
A. Hall, Jr., President of The Chicago Paper Association, be one 
of the members of this new prospective Buying Association, as 
he would represent fully one-fifth total mid-west volume. 

We believe the market can be controlled. 

We expect more business last six months of this year than first 
six. . 

Let us hope that the leaders of the various paper associations 
in the middle west exchange constructive views on Buying, Sell- 
ing, Co-operation and Consolidation. 

The devil gets a lot of customers because he lays a bed of 
roses. 

If you in turn build a good, wide, solid plan view highway, we 
angels will not fear to tread. 


C. V. Syrett ‘Buys Paper Business 


Charles V. Syrett, for many years manager of the Victoria 
Paper and Twine Company, Toronto, who resigned sometime 
ago, and has been enjoying a well earned rest, has gone into 
business again. He has purchased the interest of E. H. Wilkin- 
son in the Wilkinson Paper Company, 71 Wellington street West, 
Toronto, and will carry a complete range of distinctive wrapping 
papers, sealright containers, genuine vegetable parchment, twines, 
etc. Mr. Syrett has many friends in the paper industry, who will 
wish him every successsin his new enterprise. E. H. Wilkinson, late 
of the Wilkinson Paper Company, will devote his time entirely as a 
direct paper mill representative handling a complete line of pulp 
and paper specialties and operating under the name of Wilkin- 
son’s, Ltd. The office of the new firm is located in the McKin- 
non Building, Melinda street, Toronto. 


Paper Prices Unsteady In German Market 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT ] 

Wasuincrton, D. C., August 11, 1926.—A quotation of approxi- 
mately $7.35 to $9.50 per 100 pounds was recently made by manu- 
facturers in the Rhineland on imitation vegetable parchment pa- 
pers, the latter price applying to papers carrying printing. Bogus 
wrappings for the manufacture of bags at the same time were 
quoted at $2.48 per 100 pounds. News print prices have recently 
undergone a reduction of approximately 16 cents per 100 pounds, 
present quotations being $3,40 per 100 pounds jor rolls and $3.50 
per 100 pounds for sheets. Assistant Trade Commissioner Nash, 
Berlin,-from whom this information was obtained, also states that 
prices in the German market are reported to be unsteady, with 
considerable undercutting and little attention paid to cartel rulings. 
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Announcing 


No rfex 


STRONGEST WOOD-FIBRE PAPER IN THE WORLD 


aoe modern tendency in the paper and textile industries has 
been the substitution of wood-fibre materials for the more ex- 
pensive fabrics of linen, cotton, and silk. 

The latest step in the March of Progress is the development of 
NORTEX, a paper stronger than Kraft, and comparable with rag 
and jute papers in color and quality. 

If you have a strong-paper problem, either solved or unsolved, 
you will be interested in NORTEX, in white, manila, or special tints, 


TTT CTA! OVITITI lillie, 


The Northwest Paper Co. . Chicago Sales Office 
Cloquet, Minn. 537 South Dearborn Street 


“We Are Saving The Cost Of This Outfit Every Day” 


is what one large paper mill reports. Many 
others are obtaining results which are equal- 
ly as satisfying. 


A thoroughly scientific yet remarkably 
simple set for determining the active acidity 
or alkalinity throughout the manufacturing 
process. Its use insures uniform conditions 
for every batch,—and therefore a uniform 
product. 


Many paper mills are finding this set saves 
: its cost many times over the first month it is 
LAMOTTE used. You, too, should be enjoying these 
ROULETTE COMPARATOR economies. Write today for complete infor. 
PRICE $75.00 f.o.b. Baltimore mation. 


Patent Applied For 


LaMotte Chemical Products Company 
McCormick Building Baltimore, Md., U.S.A. 
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Section of the 
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AN ORGANIZATION FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ORIGINAL INVESTI- 
GATION AND RESEARCH WORK IN MILL ENGINEERING AND THE CHEMIS- 
‘TRY OF PAPER, CELLULOSE AND PAPER-MAKING FIBERS GENERALLY, 

IT AIMS TO PROVIDE MEANS FOR THE INTERCHANGE OF IDEAS AMONG 
ITS MEMBERS IN ORDER THAT PROCESSES OF MANUFACTURE MAY BE 
MADE MORE EFFICIENT AND IMPROVED ALONG TECHNICAL LINES. 


Conducted by W.G.Mac NAUGHTON, Secretary 


TUPEDEEEERROULRERS DERE GERERT ROTORS 
OrrrrrvvTYTITITENIITIIEM EES 


Control of the Manufacture of Bleach-Liquors 


By Dr. L. Rys, Eichmann: & Co., 


In the mills where liquid chlorine and milk of lime or sodium 
hydroxide are used for the preparation of the bleaching solutions 
it is always very important to eliminate the formation of chlorates 
as far as possible. 

For the determination of chlorates the method of Lunge’ is 
generally used in the mill practice, the other methods being too 
complicated for practical- use. 


During the absorbtion of chlorine-gas by the alkaline solution 
the following chemical reactions—expressed in condensed equa- 
tions—can take place: 

NaCl 
NaClo 
H:0 
5NaCl 
NaCt0O: 
eNaOH | JNacl- 
3. 
Neti. 
4Ch 4H:0 

In case all conditions during the absorbtion are arranged this 
way that the first reaction only takes place the ratio between 
NaCl and NaClO. must be 1:1 and the amount of total chlorine 
present in the liquid is equal to the amount of available chlorine. 


As soon as the- formation of chlorate, perchlorate or the de- 
composition of hypochloride takes place the ratio between NaClO 
and NaCl will be considerably changed and the amount of the 
total chlorine will be much higher than the amount of the avail- 
able chlorine. 

Therefore, the amount of total chlorine compared with the 
available chlorine will very rapidly indicate all irregularities 
during the manufacturing of bleach-liquors, supposing the raw 
material, alkalies and water do not contain such an amount of 
chlorine. which could influence this test practically. 

To utilize these considerations practically the method of E. 
Votocek 2 was used for the determination of the chloride. 


The principle of this method is given by the reaction: 
Hg(NOs;)s | HgCl, does not dissociate 
2NaCl | 2NaNO, 

A small amount of, sodium nitroprussiate is added to indicate 
the end-point of this reaction. As soon as a very smiall excess 
of Hg(NOs)s is present the liquid becomes turbid because of the 
formation of mercurinitroprussiate. 


1, 2NaOH 


Ch 
2. 6NaOH 


7 rt, n 
To prepare the Hg(NOs)s solution possessing — activity dis- 
° ° 10 . ae > 
HgO 
solve 10,9307 (—— X 1.0088)" gr. Kahlbaum dried mercurioxide 
20: 
-Berl, Chem. Techn. saneadinnnabeiteedin I, 588. 


Chen. Zeit 1918, No. 64 
* Correction Teles te : for excess St itg(Nos)s needed. 


1 Lunge 


Bohemia 


in sufficient amount of diluted nitric acid and fill up to one litre. 
In case the mercurinitrate Hg(NO;:). %4 H:O is used for, the 
n 
preparation of — solution its strength must be determined by 
10 . 
n 
means of — NaCl. 
10 

The solution of the indicator is made by dissolving 6 gr. of 
codium nitroprussiate in 30 cc. water, to which 10 drops of con- 
centrated HNO; are added, This solution must be stored in 
brown bottle. 

The solution to be titrated is: brought in a 500 cc. beaker diluted 
with distilled water up to 175 cc., acidified with HNO; and 6 drops 
of the indicator added. The beaker is placed on a sheet of black 
shiny paper, which arrangement helps to recognize better the end- 
point of the titration. The titration is finished.as soon as the 
first milky opalescence appears, which should last at least for one 
minute. 

This method is not influenced by the presence. of strong in- 
organic acids and permits to determine the Cl ion in the presence 
of many organic compounds, It is deteriorated by the presence 
of H:SO; and HNO; The metals the nitroprussiates of which 
are soluble do not influence titration practically. 


Determination of Chlorates. 


Because of excellent suitability of Votocek’s method for the 
determination of the Cl ion in condition for which the other 
methods could not be satisfactorily employed, effort was made to 
utilize this method for the determination of chlorate ‘also. 

For this purpose it was necessary to find out how to reduce 
chlorate to chloride in the simple and accurate way. 

* After several reducing agents were tried out the reduction by 
help of sodium nitrite was found as a very satisfactory one. ” 

Considering the conditions for this reaction it must be” born in 
mind: 

1. The amount of reducing agent must be in sufficient excess. 

2. The acidity of the Solution must be ca ‘ees to “perma 
the complete reduction. - 

3. The reaction time must be — salad we Pa time e the 
oxidation of the rest of HNO: 

4. The amount of water. must be sufficierit ‘to prevént thé loséés 
of hydrochloric acid. 

All these factors were taken in consideration with sufficient 
seGirity in developing. of. this method.. . neltcubs: 991A 

The detétmination is done as follows: A sample of solution 
ontaining chlorate is diluted up to 100 cc. in 500 cc. beaker, 5 cc. 
of 10 per cent NaNO; (puriss. Merck) are added and the a i 
is acidified with 10 cc. of pure concentrated FENO,O* 8 
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hour standing 1 cc. of Perhydrol (Merck, for analysis) is added 

to oxidize the remaining HNOs. The solution is left to stand for 
n 

15 minutes, brought up to 175 cc. and titrated with — Hg(NOs)s. 
‘a0 

To determine the amount of chlorate in the bleach-liquors two 
titrations are necessary. The first titration serves to determine 
the amount of chlorine present as chloride and hypochlorite, the 
second one the amount of chlorine present as chloride, hypo- 
chlorite and chlorate. The difference between these two titra- 
tions represents the amount of chlorate. 

For the first titration a sample of the bleaching solution is di- 
luted with distilled water up to 175 cc. in 500 cc. beaker, few 
drops of Perhydrol are added to decompose the hypochlorite, the 

n 
solution is acidified with nitric acid and titrated with — Hg(NO;):. 
10 

By the second titration the reduction of hypochlorite could also 
be accomplished by means of H:O, In this case the excess of 
H;0; must be boiled out, the liquid cooled off and treated with 
NaNO; as stated above. 

More simple is to utilize the reducing properties of NaNO, for 
the reduction of the chlorate as well as of the hypochlorite. It 
could be done as follows: 

A sample of bleach-liquor is diluted with distilled water up to 
100 cc. in 500 cc. beaker, 5 cc. of 10 per cent NaNO, solution are 
added and 10 cc. of pure concentrated HNO; are slowly poured 
into the beaker, while stirring with glass rod. 

The beaker is covered with a watch glass and after one hour 
standing 1 cc. of Perhydrol is added. After 15 minutes the solu- 
tion is brought up to 175 cc. with distilled water and titrated with 


n 
— Hg(NO,)s 
10 


During the titration it is recommended to add the main part of 
n 


— Hg(NO,); solution at once, stir the content of the beaker for 
10 
a short time, add 6 drops of nitroprussiate and finish the titration. 

This way, the decomposition of H;O, is accelerated on account 
of mercuri-salt present, which reaction influences favorably the 
oxidation of the possible rest of HNOs. 

An excess of Perhydrol and presence of the perchlorate have 
no influence on the determination. . 

1, Comparation between Lunge’s method and the method de- 
scribed above for the determination of the chlorate alone: 

n 
App. — solution of commercial KCIO, was prepared and 10 cc. 
10 
analyzed. Average of four determinations: 
Lunge’s method: 3.532 gr. Cl as KCIO; in 1 litre. 
Our method: 3.540 gr. Cl as KCIO, in 1 litre. 
Bv the method of Lunge 10 cc. of Reinhardt’s reagent were added 
for each titration with KMnO. 

2. Analysis of bleach-liquors: 

The solution of hypochlorite was prepared in the laboratory by 
the action of gaseous chlorine on the NaOH solution with no 
cooling and agitation and it was stored for one month in a closed 
bottle. 

25 cc. of this solution were diluted to 250 cc. and 25 cc. of the 
diluted solution were used for each determination. 

25 cc. of FeSO, were used for the reduction according to Lunge. 


Lunge’s Method. 
n 
For 25 cc. FeSO, sol. needed ............ 88.77 cc. — KMnQ, 
10 
n 
ee SE... pak cubavbancdal bebe 63.69 cc. — KMnO, 
10 
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Hypochlorite and chlorate correspond.. 


. 25.08 cc. — KMnO, 


10 
n 
Available chlorine corresponds ........... 18.41 cc. — As,0; 
10 
n 
Chlorate corresp.....25.08—18.41......... 6.67 cc. — KMn0O, 
10 
Chlorine present as NaClO, corresp....... 6.67 :6 = lille 
Hg (NO,), Method 
n 
I. Chloride and hypochlorite ............ 24.43 cc. — Hg(NO,), 
(reduced with H:0,) 10 
n 
II. Chloride, hypochlorite and chlorate. ...25.55 cc. — Hg(NOQ,), 
(reduced with NaNO.) 10 
Chlorine present as NaClO, corresp....... 25.55 — 24.43 = 1.12¢c. 





Calculated in gr. Cl per litre, the composition of the analyzed 
solution is following: 


Available chlorine ............... 26.113 gr./L. 
BNO ckcscunns 1.557 gr./L. 
Cl as NaClO; { 
Hg(NO;)s 1.588 gr./L. 


The amount of chlorates could be approximately determined— 
according to our consideration stated above—from the difference 
between the amount of chlorides and the value of available 
chlorine. 

In our case 25 cc. of the solution correspond: 

n 
24.43 cc. of — Hg(NO,)s (1) 
10 
n 
18.41 cc. of — AsO, 
10 


Difference 6.02 cc. 


Hence the formation of one molecule of chlorate is accompanied 
by the formation of 5 molecules of chloride, then 1/5 of this dif- 
ference ought to give us the value for the chlorate formed. 


Nes BU Wc cs cecs ects 1.702 gr. Cl per Litre. 


The higher value for chlorate calculated this way is caused by 
the decomposition of the hypochlorite and will be the higher the 


older the bleaching solution, not regarding the presencé of per- 
chlorate. 


Nevertheless this simple test can give us in a few minutes a 


good information about the composition of the bleach-liquors or 
bleaching powder. 


Summary 


1. The possibility for the use of Votocek’s method for the 
analysis of bleaching solutions was discussed and the method 
briefly described. 

2. A new method for the determination of chlorates and quick 
information test for the same purpose was suggested. 


Screen Stolen from Hudson River Paper Mill 


Corrntu, N. Y., August 7, 1926—A large quantity of screen 
plates which are used on paper making machines have been stolen 
recently from the Hudson River mill of the International Paper 
Company, it was learned here this week. Thirty-two plates of 
bronze and brass, each weighing about thirty-five pounds, have 
disappeared from the local mill. The plates are said to be worth 
about $3 each as junk but are much more valuable to the paper 
mill because when worn they can be reconstructed and used again. 
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Low-Temperature Explosion Process for the 


Production of Wood Pulp 


The Mason Fibre Company, a million-doilar corporation of 
Laurel, Miss., is erecting a plant at a cost of $400,000 for the pro- 
duction of board from saw mill waste by a new patented process 
devised by W. H. Mason, vice-president of the company. 

According to the invention the wood is preferably hogged or 
chipped into comparatively small pieces and is placed in a closed 
high-pressure chamber, where it is subjected to a gas pressure 
(steam, air, etc.) of at least 275 lbs. per sq. in., and preferably 
of from 400 to 600 Ibs. per sq. in. When pressures of 275 to 
400 Ibs. are used with wood that is not readily disintegrated, it is 
preferable to effect the disintegration in stages; and this can 
also be done when higher pressures are used. 


Steam Preferably Used 


The inventor has found that where the wood is discharged at 
pressures of less than 275 Ibs. per sq. in. nothing more than a 
partial shredding is accomplished, and the material is not in con- 
dition for sending directly to the beaters. Steam is preferably 
used, at least at the beginning of the operation, since the soften- 
ing action of steam on the wood is beneficial in securing the req- 
uisite degree of disintegration. 

After the pressure has been maintained for a sufficient time to 
permit the gases under pressure to penetrate the wood and prac- 
tically establish equilibrium between the pressure and temperature 
in the chamber and inside the wood substance, and to heat the 
moisture in the wood to a temperature which causes it to turn to 
steam on releasing the pressure, an outlet valve of comparatively 
small dimension, as compared with the cross-section of the main 
chamber, is opened. The pressure in the chamber causes the wood 
to be forcibly and progressively driven out through the valve 
opening, which preferably is somewhat smaller in at least one 
dimension than the largest dimension of the chips. More or less 
compression of the wood as it passes the outlet appears to be 
useful in obtaining the best results in disintegration. During 
this progressive discharge the pressure is preferably kept turned on 
so as to maintain the pressure in the chamber as far as possible, 
though it may fall off somewhat when the chamber has been al- 
most emptied. In this way the last chips discharged are disinte- 
grated to practically the same extent as those discharged earlier. 


Can Be Sent Immediately to Beaters 


The pieces of wood as they emerge are disrupted and disinte- 
grated by the excess of internal pressure over external pressure 
(which is practically atmospheric pressure), and with the use of 
the pressures specified above the disintegration is so complete that 
the material can be sent immediately to the beaters. 

Figure 1 is a diagrammatical sectional view of the apparatus 
used in carrying out the process; Figure 2 is a cross-sectional 
view of a water injector device which may be substituted for the 
separator and conveyor of Figure 1, and “igure 3 is a section of 
the outlet valve on line 3-3 of Figure 1. 

The gun 10, containing the chamber or cylinder 12 and prefer- 
ably heat insulated as shown at 14, is preferably arranged vertically 
with a top inlet 16 closed by the taper valve 18, the latter being 
operated by steam cylinder 20 and piston 22 with control valves 
24 and 26. The chips 28 are fed from hopper 30 with gate valve 
32. These chips are preferably of fairly uniform size, as is usual 
in the manufacture of chemical pulp. 

The high pressure steam pipe 34 is connected to the top and bot- 
tom ends of the pressure chamber through branches 36 and 38, 
in each of which is a valve. Compressed air, or other gas, can he 
introduced through pipe 40, which is also provided with a valve. 


A cock 41 at the bottom of the chamber serves to draw off the 
condensed steam. 


The constricted outlet 42 in the base 44 of the gun is prefer- 
ably slot-shaped, of uniform width and tapered at the sides 
gradually narrowing downwardly (outwardly) as shown at 46 
(Figure 3). To secure best results, the cross-section of the outlet 
should be less than one-tenth of the section of the cylinder bore. 


Balanced Slide Valve 


A balanced slide valve is provided to control the outlet slot 42. 
In the form shown the base 44 includes a transversely extending 
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APPARATUS FOR DISINTEGRATION OF Woop 


valve cylinder 48, with guides for a valve rod 50, on which are 
arranged the balanced valve members 52 and 54. The valve may 
be operated by steam piston 56 in cylinder 58 controlled by hand 
valves 60 and 62. The valve piston 52 is preferably provided with 
grooves 64, in which the defibered wood accumulates and forms a 
seal, or piston rings may be used if desired. In the closed position 
of the valve (see dotted lines in Figure 1) one of these grooves 
comes on each side of the outlet slot, so that valve leakage is ef- 
fectually prevented. Adjustable stops, such as lock nuts 66 and 68, 
may be provided to limit the valve movement, The outlet when 
the valve is opened (at or toward the full line position of Figure 1) 
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is between pistons 52 and 54, so that a balance is secured and the 
valve remains in’any position in which it may be placed. 

The space 70 between the valve pistons is much larger than 
the outlet slot, permitting ample room for expansion and disinte- 
gration of the chips as they emerge from the slot, and the conduit 
72, through which the disintegrated wood passes rapidly due to 
the pressure behind it and the change in the released steam from 
pressure energy to velocity energy, is also of much greater cross- 
section that the outlet slot. 

Conduit 72 may lead to a centrifugal separator 74, of known 
form, in which the steam or other expanding gas is discharged 
upward at 76 and the disintegrated wood is discharged tangentially 
and falls to the outlet chute 78, from which it may be carried 
to a beater by means of the conveyor 80. The wall of the separator 
is preferably roughened at the point where the material strikes it 
in order to still further disintegrate it. 

If desired, especially where steam under pressure is used in. the 
gun, the conduit 72 may extend in contact with an annular source 
of water supply 82, giving practically an injection action, and the 
forcible contact of the water with the material results in still 
further. disintegration and breaking up of the chips. The disinte- 
grated wood may be discharged with the water into any convenient 
tank indicated diagrammatically at 84. Separation of the solids 
and gases in this case is not required, the steam being condensed 
on contact with the injector water. 


In The Case of Resinous Woods 


In the case of resinous woods the steam discharge 76 may be 
carried to a condenser and the oily constituents (spirits of turpen- 
tine, pine oil, ete.) recovered by condensation and gravity separa- 
tion; or where the product is blown directly into water the volatile 
resinous materials may be recovered from the water. 

Where white products substantially free from discoloration are 
desired, it is preferable to use small chips of practically uniform 
size, and introduce steam at first, holding it at a temperature and 
for a period of time which will not result in discoloration of the 
disintegrated wood. For example, the chips may be steamed at a 
pressure of about 300 Ibs. per sq. in. for about one-half to one 
minute. If then the steam pressure is run up to about 400 to 600 
Ibs. for a few seconds (say about 5 seconds), and the discharge 
valve opened immediately, the pulp obtained is practically white 
and is well suited for paper making. Instead of using steam to 
supply the additional pressure to produce the required disintegration, 
this may be obtained by means of compressed air, which may 
be used-at a relatively low temperature. 

In carrying out the process, valve 18 is opened and the wood 
introduced.. Valves 18, 40, 41 and 52 being closed, the steam is 
turned on. Within a very short time the pressure is balanced 
“within and without the chips, and, after preferably drawing off 
the water of condensation through cock 41, the outlet valve 52 is 
opened and the chips progressively forced out are disintegrated 
at the outlet, the sound of discharge resembling that of an éx- 
tremely rapid-fire machine gun. The pressure is preferably kept 
turned on during the discharge, and it is known when the charge 
of wood has been completely expelled by the sound of outrush of 
steam, whereupon the steam is shut off. Towards the end of the 
Gischarge the upper steam valve 38 alone may be open. 

The use of a constricted outlet port and of a balanced slide 
valve are ot great advantage in securing progressive discharge and 
in distributing the expenditure of released pressure over a com- 
paratively long interval of time. In this way it becomes possible 
to make use of a pressure sufficiently high to secure effective dis- 

integration, and no. substantial difficulties are encountered in the 
way of securing the gun against recoil or of controlling or main- 
taining the valve, as would be encountered with large area valves 
operating: to release the pressure sietiatiely simultaneously 
throughout the chamber. . 
nese So ' One Fourth of Grinding Power  «— 

The disintegration of wood by this process is effected with the 
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expenditure of about one-fourth to one-fifth the amount of power 
(calculated in horsepower days) per ton of pulp required in the 
ordinary grinding process, and moreover it is quite suitalle for 
resinous woods which cannot be ground in the usual way. As 
thorough disintegration is secured with little or no tearing or 
breaking of the fibers, the presence of resins does not interfere 
with the process and the fibers are sufficiently long that it is yn- 
necessary to add long-fibered chemical pulp, such as sulphite, jn 
order to obtain the necessary strength in the sheet. As a matter 
of fact, the pulp obtained by this process can be used as a sub- 
stitute for sulphite, thereby effecting a very decided saving 
This process and apparatus are covered by United States patent 
No. 1,578,609, granted to William H. Mason on March 30th, 1926, 
In an additional patent (No. 1,586,159 of May 25th), the inventor 
stipulates that steam, water or other moisture-supplying fluid 
material is introduced into the gun to penetrate, moisten and heat 


the chips. For example, hot water or steam at pressures of, say 
10 to 100 Ibs. per sq. in., may be advantageously used for this pre- 
liminary penetration and moistening. The temperature of the 


moisture-supplying penetrating material may be considerably higher 
than this, but steath pressures ‘and corresponding temperatures 
having a tendency to produce charring and discoloration are to be 
avoided, and the steam pressure should not exceed 350 Ibs. With 


Steam at 100 Ibs., exposure of the chips for a fraction of a minute 


is generally sufficient, but the steaming may be continued for a 
longer interval if desired. 


Gun Charged with Compressed Fiuid 

The gun is then charged with a compressed fluid of such a 
nature that high pressures may be secured without the accompany- 
ing high temperatures necessarily present with high-pressure stcam, 
compressed air being preferably used. In this way the wood is 
thoroughly penetrated and impregnated with fluid under very high 
pressure. Pressures of 700 to 1,000 lbs. per sq. in. 
higher, can be used. 

The introduction of the compressed air is preferably carried 
out in such a manner as to avoid undue cooling of the chips. It 
is used to obtain high penetrating pressure, without temperatures 
which would char or discolor the wood, and so long as such unde- 
sirable temperatures are avoided it is not* necessary and is, in fact, 
undesirable, to produce any considerable reduction in temperature in 
the course of introducing the compressed dir. In carrying out the 
operation in this way, the gun chamber can be brought up to pres- 
sure with less gas than would be required were undue lowering of 
the temperature permitted. 


By carrying out the operation in the manner, described, charring 
and discoloration are avoided, the defibered product is practically 
entirely free from discoloration and is welf'adapted for the produc- 


tion of high grade pulp suitable for the manufacture of good 
quality paper. 


, and even 


Plans for Fall Technical Meeting 


An excellent opportunity will be afforded those who are planning 
to attend the Fall-meeting of the Technical Association to extend 
their trip, if desired, to. Washington, D. C., or the Sesqui-Centen 
nial at Philadelphia,-as-each of these points is only three hours 
distant from York by train, and can also be reached over very 
good roads by those who may motor to the convention. 


The Bureau of Standards and the Government Printing Office 
at Washington are always glad to welcome those affiliated with the 
paper industry, and are open for inspection-at all times. 

The Sesqui-Centennial in Philadelphia~ will be fully> completed 
by the end of September, and will be-well am the spending: of 
a few days. = 

More définite information niay be hese by addressing. the 
local committee of the Technical Association at York, Pa. 

The local committee has -practically’ completed all plans. for the 
Convention and is anticipating a large attendance: t 
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Jugoslav W ood Production For Making Cellulose 


By Captain Gordon Gordon-Smith 


One of the countries of Europe which offers a most excellent 
field for the paper pulp industry is the Kingdom of the Serhs, 
Croats and Slovenes, popularly known by the somewhat less 
cumbersome name of Jugoslavia. This is the leading country 
of the Balkan Peninsula. Many people have the idea that the 
Balkans are an unfertile stretch of country, made up mainly of 
arid mountains and where the people have a difficult struggle for 
existerice. 

There could be no greater mistake. The Balkan Peninsula, 
and especially Jugoslavia, which covers more than the half, is 
cne of the most. fertile countries in Europe. It is the secona 
country in Europe for the raising of corn and has an annual sur- 
plus for export of several hundred thousand tons a year. The 
Serbian plum orchards are celebrated all over the world for the 
quality of the fruit they produce. The tobacco raised 1s of ex- 
cellent quality and the crop runs into millions of pounds each 
year. The silk industry is growing by leaps and bounds. 

The country is fabulously rich in minerals, deposits of gold, 
silver, mercury, copper, coal, iron, chrome, bauxite, manganese, 
lead, tin and other ores, existing in enormous quantities. 

Immense Forest Wealth 


Then comes the forest wealth which is immense, one-third 
of the whole country (that is to say over 30,000 square miles) 
being clothed with magnificant forests, some of them so vast that 
they have never even been properly surveyed. There are thousands 
of square miles of virgin forest on which no woodman has ever 
wielded an axe, 

The principal trees found are beech, oak, pine, fir, alder, horn- 
beam, chestnut, maple, English oak, cypress and sea pine. The 
value of the Jugoslav forest wealth runs into the hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars. Over fifteen per cent of the total area of 30, 
000 square miles is composed of coniferous trees and other trees 
which can be used for making paper pulp. 

But how, it may be asked, does it come that all this natural 
wealth, both in minerals and lumber, has never been exploited? 
The answer is that this was due to a number of factors but 
chiefly to the want of railways and other means of communication. 
These conditions were the result of the “dead hand” of Austria, 
which for a century past, hindered and hampered the economic 
development of South-eastern Europe. Austrian policy was al- 
ways hostile to the Kingdom of Serbia and did everything pos- 
sible to prevent its economic growth and prosperity. This was 
because the final aim of Austria was to drive down the Balkans 
to Salonica, the famous “Drang nach Osten” about which so 
much was written in pre-war days. The realization of this plan 
necessitated the subjugation of Serbia. The less powerful‘ and 
Prosperous that kingdom was, the more easy it would be to crush 
it when the time came for Austria to realize her ambitions. As 
a result, nothing was left undone to hinder the development of 
Serbian commerce and industry. 


Handicapped by Austria 

If Serbia, built a normat gauge railway, Austria met it at 
the frontier with a narrow-gauge ene and vice versa. Aus- 
trian influence was also used to prevent Serbia obtaining the 
hecessary capital abroad to construct railways or develop her 
economic life. Austria carried her opposition to everything Serb 
to such a point that she even discouraged the industrial develop- 
ment of her own Serbian-speaking Provinces (Croatia, Slovenia, 


sonia, Herzegovina, Dalmatia, etc.) because the Vienna Govern-— 


ment knew that if they became rich and prosperous, they would 
hecome increasingly race-conscious and more and more impa- 
tient of Austrian oppression. For a considerable time before the 
war Croatia was actually under martial law. 

All the railways in these Serbian speaking Provinces ran north- 
wards, toward Budapest and Vienna. There was little or no trans- 


versal communication, from east to west. This, the Austrians 
knew, would have drawn the Servian-speaking Provinces closer 
to one another, the one thing the Vienna Government desired 
to prevent. The result was that when the new Kingdom of the 
Serbs, Croats and Slovenes was formed, it found itself in pos- 
session of railways but no national railway system. On account 
of the want of captital in Jugoslavia, all the railway lines con- 
structed since the peace have been built out of revenue, which 
has naturally imposed a severe strain on the economic life ot 
the country and has greatly retarded its development. 

The same conditions hold good, though in a lesser degree, re- 
garding the other means of communication, both by land and 
water. As the forest industrv, more than any other, is dependent 
on transport facilities, its development in Jugoslavia has been 
greatly hampered and it is only now beginning to get on its feet. 

In Southern Serbia, that is to say the former Province of 
Macedonia and the Sanjak of Nevi Pazar, conditions were even 
worse, as that country, up to 1913, formed part of the Ottomar. 
Empire and had suffered for centuries from Turkish ‘misrule 
and maladministration. — 

Lumber Wealth Not Exploited 


The result of this state of affairs was that the lumber wealth 
of the country has not been exploited. As a consequence the 
whole field is open for development and offers, as I have said, 
a. magnificent opportunity for American business enterprise. 
Nearly 5000 square miles of trees capable of furnishing paper 
pulp are awaiting exploitation. The labor conditions are also 
extremely favorable. The Serbian peasant is an excellent lumber- 
man extremely expert in tree felling. As labor can be had in 
unlimited quantities at 100 dinars a day (less than one dollar) 
end even less, that problem is easy of solution. 

As an example of the forests that are awaiting exploitation 
I may cite three, the forest of the Kuchi Clan in Montenegro; 
the forest of Kolashin, in the south west section of Jugoslavia, 
about fifty miles from the Adriatic and the forest of Andrijevica, 
also in Montenegro, about 75 miles from the Adriatic. 

The first mentioned of these forests, bélongs, as its name in- 
dicates to the Kuchi clan. Before the war the administrative 
division of Montenegro was based on the territorial distribu- 
tion of the various clans into which the nation was divided. Each 
of these represented and still represents, a vast family of ten 
or more generations, whose genealogy was jealously preserved 
and handed down to the latest generations. 

Their many cultural and material acquisitions were kept for 
the benefit of the whole clan, and there are still some clans which 
have never allowed a division of their possessions. Such is 
the case particularly in regard to property, the division of which 
would injure the interests of the community. Forests and pasture 
lands come under this head. 


Among the Best in the World 


On of these forests, ranking by its quality among the best 
in the world, belorigs to the Kuchi Clan, which inhabits the ter- 
ritcry between Podgeritza and Komovi. . In the southern part of 
this territory the inhabitants are settled and till the soil. The 
northern regions, which are very well wooded, do not. lend them- 
selves to agriculture, because of heavy snows and -the rigor of 
the climate. This mountainous country is covered with forests 
and pasture lands. There are heights up to 800 feet and the 
inhabitants of the valley move up to them with their flocks in 
the summer. The hills are separated by deep and wide valleys 
watered by streams which never run dry. Most of the valleys 
are’ covered with beech, fir, pine and maple trees (a fir tree 451 
feet high and over 11 feet in diameter was found). All the 
forests lie on mountain slopes which form,.on an average, an 
angle of 35 degrees with the horizon. 
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This forest is grouped in nine forestry districts as follows: 


1. Kurlai and Opassinatza ..... 18 per cent of the total surface. 
PE et. ces absae 2 per cent! of the total surface. 
3. Vuchi Potok and Skrbotucha 49 per cent of the total surface. 
Ghee SULG seed. .spauseets 1 per cent of the tctal surtace. 
SON 6 cde Seis vetoes 1 per cent of the total surrauw. 
SPO aheves Vase dvnstsenc’e 9 per cent of the total surface. 
7. Velika Radetcha ............ 10 per cent of the total surface. 
EE = Fd hrs 00k ieee 8 per cent of the total surface, 


9. Bukine and Houn Oravski .. 1 per cent of the total surface 
To Begin Exploitation 

For a long time the Clan has only a vague knowledge about 
the extent and value of these immense forests. But in the last 
year or two, all the members of the Clan have expressed the 
wish to exploit the immense forest wealth they own. As a re- 
sult a committee representing the Clan was formed and a Rus- 
sian engineer, M. Ermolaeff, was charged with the inspection of 
the forests and the working out of the necessary plans and re- 
ports. 

According to these the principal trees composing the forest are 
beech, distributed all over the wooded surface and forming 64 
per cent of the whole; the tall firs, forming 27 per cent., the 
maple 1.2 per cent and the pine forming 78 per cent. The latter 
is the short kind, with a large crown and a large amount of 
resin. It is mainly found on the heights between 4000 and 5000 
feet. Experts advise that it would not be wise to proceed im- 
mediately to fell the pine trees, which number over a million 
but that it would be better to extract the resin from them. This 
industry should bring more than $200,000 a year. After the resin 
is exhausted, which usually happens after forty or fifty years 
the pines could be cut down and the land reforesied. Besides 
the trees mentioned there is also oak but in comparatively small 
quantities. 

Total Amount of Timber 


The total amount of timber in these forests has been estimated 
at 17,482,450 cubic metres, divided as follows: 


a nos hss coacs essen eke bee eee 14,936,112 cubic metres 
SR eee 1,052,727 cubic metres 
cet d bums 1,493,611 cubic metres 


In this calculation trees of less than 12 inches in diameter 
(1,616,747 cubic metres of the three kinds) are included as well 
as bark which is unsuitable for the manufacture of planks. In 
addition it should be taken into account that for one cubic metre 
of trunk there are 0.15 metres of bark on the beech, 0.18 on the 
fir, 0.16 on the maple and 0.12 on the pine. The total quantity of 
wood for sawing (not reckoning the pine) would therefore be: 


a eS alk Corl gaat eer tellies: 6,066,912 cubic metres. 
(gs Ere Sicha PR alpaca ge ualigk ead 3,135,729 cubic metres. 
en ce ads eh atins wkhiae eS 134,015 cubic metres. 


a ae oe oo a 9,336,656 cubic metres. 
The average diameter of the wood felled would be: 
65 per cent of beech of 14 inches in diameter 
85 per cent of fir of 38 inches in diameter 
75 per cent of maple of 30 inches in diameter 
The total volume of wood felled would be: 


PE cetenbbeuebis os « 6,066,912 X 0.65 = 3,943,490 cubic metres 
NE teen uh Roa abe uas 3,135,729 X 0.85 = 2,665,370 cubic metres 
BE ties ring odinvv simran 134,015 X 0.75= 100,510 cubic metres 

EE dh sbns. seven 4h 0h bsuNes~ Kheneinkn ee 6,709,370 cubic metres 


Allowing 1.6 as the coefficient of the relation of the volume ot 
bark to the volume of planks, we get about 7,046,540 cubic metres 
as the surplus represented by branches, fallen wood and waste. 


This estimate also includes 1,800,000 cubic metres for heating 
the plant. 


Thus in ordet to obtain the estimated quantity of saw wood, 
there must be conveyed to the saw mills to be erected at Pod- 
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goritza and Plavintza (and eventually in the forests themselves) ; 
6,709,370 + 7,046,541 + 1,800,000 cubic metres, or in round fig. 
ures, 15,500,000 cubic metres of wood. 


Forest of Kolashin Is Much Smaller 


The forest of Kolashin is very much smaller than that of the 
Kuchi Clan. It consists of: 


EINER SUS. bi cot ¢ oo 00 cu 304k 750,000 in number 

ON a er ee eee 350,000 in number 

PE DCMNG NORE SR. a 5a0c ties Jek Wessbicce 400,000 in number 
ee et sheen 1,500,000 

Contents in cubic metres: 

ee RN aio Gv dla Sei on Baws 0 0350 vextie 2,250,000 
ON es os dias d50bd 5558 sed bees 10,000,000 
Se TRILL Sick de So bises a th codes’ 1,200,000 


The trees are of excellent quality, 50 to 70 feet in height and 
12 to 40 inches diameter. The sale price is about 20 cents per cubic 
metre for the fir and pine trees and 8 cents per cubic metre for the 
beech irces, all as they stand, without land 

Conditions of payment: for the right to cut at least 50,000 trees 
a year $80,000 in cash on the signing of the contract. The right 
of exploitation is guaranteed for thirty years. 

The forest of Andrijevica, like that of the Kuchi Clan, is situ- 
ated in Montenegro. It consists of: 

ee a ee eer 6,000,000 in numbe: 

Pe RODS oS onus cin’ wine ae Sitilebih 4,000,000 in number 


Oe ee ek ek 8 aaa 10,000,000 in rumber 
Contents in cubic metres: 
[oD ee A AO BOOBS sss civbac gaan’ 15,000,000 
I I ate ihe d 10,000,000 


Trees of Excellent Quality 


The trees are of excellent quality, 50 to 70 feet in height and 
20 to 40 inches in diameter. The sale price is 40 cents per tree 
for fir and pine trees and 20 dinars per tree for the beech trces, 
all as they stand, without the land. Conditions of payment: five 
per cent on the signing of the contract and five per cent on the 
expiry of the contract. The remaining ninety per cent is pay- 
able on the wood when cut and exported. The right of exploit- 
ation is guaranteed for thirty years. 

These are only cited as types of the forests which exist by 
hundreds awaiting exploitation. In most cases they are virgin 
forests which have never been exploited except for the peasants 
cutting their winter fuel. Of course, in every case a certain 
amount of road making will have to be done to make the forests 
accessible, but in a country where unlimited labor can be found 
at from 60 to 80 cents per day, this does not constitute an in- 
superable obstacle. 

If the paper mills were erected in the vicinity of the forests 
themselves the cost of production would be greatly reduced. The 
fact that all over Jugoslavia water power can be found would 
be another factor in the low cost of operation. 


Against Advanced Rates on Print Paper 


PortLanp, Ore., August 12, 1926.—The Crown-Willamette Paper 
Company and the Hawley Pulp and Paper Company have resisted 
advanced rates for freight on print paper which recently went 
into effect on the Southern Pacific, and the Spokane, Portland & 
Seattle railroads. Examiner Harraman of the interstate com- 
merce commission is holding hearings on the matter since it 
involved the transportation of paper shipped from West Linn, 
Oregon, and Camas, Washington, to Spokane, Washington, and 
Lewiston, Idaho. 

The price advance was from 40 cents to 54% cents a hundred 
pounds. The interstate commission set aside the rate pending the 
hearings which are now in progress. 
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Current Paper Trade Literature 


Abstracts of Articles and Notes of Papermaking Inventions Compiled by the Committee on 
Abstracts of Literature of the Technical Association of the Paper Making Industry 
By Clarence J. West, Chairman 


Power 


Boiler House Efficiency. W. Hargreaves. World’s Paper 
Trade Rev. 84,1966-1972 (Dec. 18, 1925) ; 85,42-46 (Jan. 1, 1926). 
A discussion of the various factors which make for boiler house 
efficiency —A.P.-C. 

Electric Steam Boilers and Their Use in the Paper Industry. 
P. Bergeon. Papier 28, 1283-1289 (Dec. 1925). Description of 
the electrode type of electric steam generator, more particularly 
of the Bergeon boiler, with a discussion of the possible field of 
usefulness of electric steam generators and their advantages over 
coal-fired boilers.—A.P.-C, 

Steam Regulation and the Ruths Accumulator. M. Marchand. 
Papier 29, 59-68 (Jan. 1926). Description of the Arca and Ava 
regulators, showing how they are used in accumulator installa- 
tions to regulate the pressure and keep it constant in the high 
pressure and low pressure systems, respectively. —A.P.—C. 

The Arca Regulator. Desmarroux. Papier 29, 69-70 (Jan. 
1926). Brief outline of the principle of the Arca regulator, and 
of its possible applications for regulating pressure, temperature, 
moisture, etc.—A.P.-C. 

Concentration in Boilers. G. D. Bradshaw. Paper Trade J. 
82, No. 1, 53-7 (Jan. 7, 1926). A discussion of the elimination 
of impurities introduced into the boiler by the feed water, and of 
the importance of establishing a “dirt balance.”—A.P.-C. 

Combustion Steam Generator. Paper Trade J. 82, No. 2, 
45 (Jan. 14, 1926). Brief description of this device and outline 
of its advantages over ordinary steam generators.—A.P.-C. 

Lubricat’on of Paper Mill Machinery. A. F. Brewer. Paper 
Trade J. 82, No. 8, 55-57 (March 4, 1926). An analysis of the 
lubrication requirements of the different machines used in logging 
and pulp manufacture—A.P.-C. 

Power and Process Steam from Higher Pressures. A. G. 
Darling. Paper Trade J. 8, No. 8, 163-165 (Feb. 25, 1926); 
Paper Mill 49, No. 9, 132-136 (Feb. 27, 1926). A discussion of 
the increase in efficiency obtained by increasing boiler pressure 
and operating the power unit at higher back pressure the exhaust 
from which is suitable for both heating and process work (cook- 
ing digesters, etc.). Different systems of balancing the power 
and process steam are described, more particularly the recently 
designed multistage condensing turbine —A.P.-C. 


Heat Losses ang the Tightness of Valves. Emile Huc. 
Papier 29, 49-56 (Jan. 1926). A discussion of the importance of 
heat losses through leaky valves, with a description of the 
“auto-etanche” valve, which is claimed to possess features which 
automatically keep it tight, irrespective of the difference in pres- 
sure on the two sides of the valve—aA.P.-C. 


Identification of Piping Systems. P. H. Glatfelter. Paper 
Trade J. 82, No. 8, 183-189 (Feb. 25, 1926). Reports of the sub- 
committees on identification by color, on markings other than 
color. and on classification, of the joint committee on a piping 
identification code of the National Safety Council and the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers.—A.P.-C. 

The Small Steam Turbine, Its Economy, and Adapatability 
to Pulp and Paper Manufacture. E. Belani. Papierfabr. 23, 
773-776 (Nov. 29, 1925). In an elementary manner the economy 
of the small steam turbine (20-1000 H.P.) is explained, and it is 
shown that such a turbine can be used successfully in pulp and 
paper mills.—J.L.P. 

Gas Engine as a Source of Power for the Pulp and Paper 
Industry. E. Belani. Papierfabr. 24, 17-19 (Jan. 10, 1926). 
Comparative data are given on the gas engine, the steam turbine 


and the Diesel engine as sources of power for the pulp and paper 
industry. The annual operating cost favors the gas engine —J.L.P. 

Power Consumption and the Speed of the Paper Machine. 
A. Klein. Zellstoff U. Papier, 5,480 (Dec. 1925). Figures con- 
cerning power and speed distribution in a paper machine are given. 
It is concluded that the sheet has the maximum stretch on the 
couch roll. The stretch is also pronounced on the first press’ roll. 
The total stretch of two different sheets on a paper machine was 
5 ad 6.3 per cent.—J.L.P. 

Power Consumption of Paper Machines. G. H. Golbs. 
Papierfabr. 56, 1481-1484 (Dec. 5), 1547-1550 (Dec. 19), 1592- 
1595 (Dec. 26, 1925), 57, 60-63 (Jan. 16), 180-183 (Feb. 16, 1926). 
Part of a series of comprehensive articles on the power consump- 
tion of the paper machine—J.L.P. 

German or American Drives for the Dry End of the Paper 
Machine? Peteer. Papierfabr. 56, 1555 (Dec. 19, 1925). 
American drive systems for the dry end of the paper machine are 
preferable.—J.L.P. 

Drive Systems for Paper Machines, Calenders, and Grinders. 
F. Schiebuhr. Papierfabr. 23, 787-792 (Dec. 6, 1925). The Hu- 
wiler, Lentz and other drive systems for paper machines are 
discussed.—J.L.P. 

Schwartz-Huwiler Drive System for the Paper Industry. 
A. Huwiler. Papierfabr. 23, 792-796 (Dec. 6, 1925). . Polemic 
with F. Schiebuhr (cf. preceding abstract). The Huwiler drive 
and electric regulating system for paper machines is discussed. 


—J.LP. 
Paper Machinery 


Method of and Apparatus for Continuous Manufacture of 
Paper Pulp. V. Bernot and P. R. Fournier assignors to So- 
ciete La Paille Industrielle. U. S. pat. 1,553,976, Sept. 15, 1925. 
The two main features are the continuity of the process and the 
fact that the mechanical disintegration, or defibering of the ma- 
terial takes place simultaneously with the chemical treatment, 
thus eliminating subsequent beater treatment. The material is 
fed with the liquor into a heated horizontal cylindral casing pro- 
vided with a screw conveyor to force the material from the in- 
let to the discharge end of the casing, the time required for 
the material to travel through being such that it is cooked when 
it reaches the outlet. From the cooking cylinder the material 
is discharged into a cylinder having a number of partitions divid- 
ing it into chambers. The partitions are provided with openings 
which decrease in size, and in each chamber is a stirrer with suf- 
ficient clearance from the partitions to prevent shearing the fibers 
and which forces the materials through the openings in the par- 
titions. After passing through the last partition, the material 
is practically divided into its individual fibers. It is separated 
from the liquor, washed and is ready for manufacture into paper. 
The liquor can be re-used.—A.P.-C. 

Centrifugal Pulp Screen. A. J. Haug. U. S. pat. 1,551,953. 
Sept. 1, 1925. The main feature of the screen is the fact that 
te screening surface is completely submerged and that it works 
aganst a suitable head, the rate of screening being ‘adjustable by 
means of the speed of the screen and by the head against which 
it works. Satisfactory results are chtained by running a screen 
27 inches in diameter at 280 revolutions per minute under a 
head of 104 inches of screened stock above the center of the 
screen. In order to clear the screening surface of knots and 
slivers, one or more bars are mounted close to the inner surface 
of the screen, each bar being supported at one end by an arm 
secured to a flange encircling the central tailings conduit and at 
the other end by a circular plate or partition secured to the con- 
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duit. The partition performs the double function of. supporting 
the bars and preventing good stock from splashing past the. par- 
tition where it would be mixed with the tailings, Le., it divides 
the space within the screen into two chambers, a Jarge one in 
which the greater part-of the screening operation takes place, and 
a small one in which the tailings are washed to remove any good 
stock which may still cling to them as they approach the tailings 
outlet. The tailings are backed up by a weir, mounted in a weir 
box into which the tailings conduit discharges: In order to wash 
the screen at intervals, a spraying apparatus is mounted in the 
casing in such a manner that it does not project into the casing 
and does not interfere with the flow of pulp. A special type 
of packing is provided between the ends ot the screen and the 
casing, which reduces friction losses to a minimum and which 
will last indefinitely, avoiding the necessity of renewals. The 
screen is supported at one end only, so that the machine lends 
itself particularly well to the duplex arrangements, one pair of 
bearings and a single driving pulley or direct connected motor 
only being required for two screening machines. Even if only 
one screen is used, the machine has a capacity of 50 tons of 
pulp per day, with, a very low power consumption per ton of 
screened stock.—A‘P.-C. 

; Self-Contained, Direct-Connected, Motor-Driven Pulp Sissel 
Pulp’ and Paper 24, 7-8 (Jan. 7, 1926). A description of the 
new Bird pulp screen with a discusion of its advantages.—A.P.-C. 
‘Pulp Screen and Classifier. Etablissements E. et M. Lamort 
Fils. Fr. pat. 595,331. The screen consists of a truncated poly- 
gonal pyramid with its axis horizontal, and is given both a ro- 
tary and.vibratory motion. The stock is fed into the small end 
of the drum and the size of the openings increases gradually 
from the small to the large end.—A.P.-C. 

Drive for Pulp Screens. Etablissements E. et M. Lamort. 
Fr. pat. 597,161. This is an improvement on Fr. pat. 362,996, of 
Feb. 5, 1906. It provides that the belt driving the shake part 
of the machine is not connected to the sleeve of the screening 
cylinder directly but through an intermediate part which can 
be thrown into or out of gear with the cylinder sleeve. In this 
manner the rotation and shake of the cylinder are independent, 
and either one can be cut out without interfering with the other. 
--A.P.-C. 

Rotary Pulp Screen. R. Carter. Eng. pat. 241,309. This 
is an improvement on Eng. pat. 218,036. In the latter the 
screen is built up of rings or hoops, arranged side by side-at a 
slight distance apart and held concentric to a common axis by 
means of a series of rods. The ends of the rods are supported 
by end discs between which the rings are clamped and the 
straining slits extend around the screen. In the present improve- 
ment the rings or hoops instead of being in one piece, are made 
in segments, each equal to a fourth of the circumference of the 
screen, and formed at each end with a lug by which the segments 
may be held endwise against one another to form a complete 
ring or hoops, and by which the rings may be held at the correct 
distance apart to produce the required slits between the rings.— 
A.P.-C. 

. Washing Bleached Pulp on Vacuum Dram Washers. H. A. 
Morrison. Paper Trade J. 82, No. 8, 219, 221 (Feb 25, 1926): 
Paper Mill 49, No. 9, 190, 194 (Feb. 27,1926); Pulp and Paper 
24, 252-253 (Mar. 4, 1926); Paper Ind. 7, 2017-2019 (Mar. 1926). 
A description of the Oliver vacuum drum washer, its method of 
operation, advantages and field of application—A.P.-C. 

Refining Groundwood Tailings. C. K. Andrews. Paper 
Trade J. 82, No. 8, 245 (Feb. 25, 1926); Paper Mill 49, No. 9, 
102, 108 (Feb. 27, 1926). Discussion of the performance of 
groundwood refiners, particularly from the standpoint of power 
consumption per ton of usable pulp produced bringing out the 
the advisability of thorough rescreening of the tailings before 
sending them to the refiners—A.P.-C. 

The Biffar Combined Refiner and Screen. L. C. Marburg. 
Paper Trade J. 82, No. 8, 239-241 (Feb. 25, 1926); Paper Ind. 
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7, 2011-2017 (Mar. 1926). A description of the machine, which 
consists essentially of a disk type tefiner and a centrifugal screen, 
placed in a single housing, and arranged so that the refined stock 
automatically passes to the centrifugal screen, and the rejcctions 
from the latter are automatically Fotusned to the refiner. Its 
merits are discussed—A.P.-C.  ~ 

Hardinge System of White Water Treatment. Noel Cup- 
ningham. Paper Trade J. 82, No. 8, 223-225 (Feb. 25, 1926): 
Paper Mill 49, No. 9, 110, 112 (Feb. 27, 1926); Paper Ind. 7, 
1993-1995 (Mar. 1926). The system consists essentially of 
filter-thickener and a filter-clarifier, such as are used in metallur- 
gical ore dressing, combined in a single rectangular tank, and 
communicating at the top by pipes through which water over- 
flows from the thickener into the clarifier. White water is ad- 
mitted into the thickener behind a baffle which forces the incom- 
ing flow to a considerable submergence, and sedimentation takes 
place, assisted by a bottom filter action which can be controlled 
to effect greater or less deposition of fiber. The water, freed 
from suspended fiber, carries off slime, etc., into the second com- 
partment, or clarifier, where sedimentation, assisted by a com- 
paratively large bottom filter action produced by strong pump 
suction, collects most of the remaining solids in a cake on the 
filter surface—A.P.-C. 

Cutter for Esparto and Other Paper Making Grasses. §S 
Milne & Co. Eng. pat. 240,737. The machine comprises two 
shafts on which one or more sets of circular knives are mounted 
The knives of one shaft overlap the knives on the other so as 
to co-operate to cut the grass. Rotary clearers are also mounted 
on the shaft to clear the grass from between the knives. The 
knives are interchangeable to suit the type and length of grass 
to be cut.—A.P.-C. 

Method of Making a Flat Fibrous Web. E. Nishina. U. S. 
pat. 1,553,463, Sept. 15, 1925. The pulp is <elivered on to the 
wire by means of compressed air under a pressure of not less 
than 2,000 (preferably about 5,000) pounds per square inch. 
That part of the wire on to. which the pulp is projected is sup- 
ported on a roll which is surrounded by a suction box which 
removes the water which is not forced through by the com- 
pressed air. The paper sheet thus formed is removed by a felt 
and dried. A hood and fan are provided over the compressed 
air nozzle to draw away the air which has been deflected by 
the wire —A.P.-C. 

Power Requirements of Paper Machines. S. A. Staege. 
Paper Trade J. 82, No. 8, 215-219 (Feb. 25, 1926); Paper Ind 
7, 1979-1983 (Mar. 1926); Pulp and Paper 24, 341-343 (Mar. 26, 
1926). A table is given of typical power readings on a number 
of types, sizes and speeds of paper machines equipped with sec- 
tional electric drives and wherein the readings indicate the elec- 
trical input to the section driving motors and the generator out- 
put in the case of the entire machine. In order to make a direct 
comparison the electrical input to the section driving motor is 
given in terms of kilowatt per inch width of machine per 100 
feet per minute paper speed —aA.P.-C. 

Reverse Watermarking. J. T. Allan and Wiggins, Teape and 
Co. (1919). Ltd. Eng. pat. 240,700. Watermarking has the 
appearance of transparency. The marking proposed in this in- 
vention has greater opacity than the paper. It is produced with a 
solution of alcohol and dye or oil of turpentine. Cardboard and 
thick paper can be treated with it. The treatment causes the 
fibers to swell and this increases the opaque ‘effect—A.P.-C. 

Papér Machine Slice. H. G. Van Ornum. U. S. pat. 1,564,- 
728 (Dec. 8, 1925). The invention provides means whereby the 
second slice can be adjusted towards or away from the first slice 
to change the size of the pond without affecting the vertical ad- 
justment of the slices—A.P.-C. 

The Armstrong Drainage System. A. E. Armstrong. Paper 
Trade J. 81, No. 24, 45-46 (Dec. 10, 1925): A description of the 
system as applied to paper machine driers with a discussion of its 
merits.—A.P.-C: 
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Section of the 


Cost ASSOCIATION OF THE PAPER INDUSTRY 


Sttiliated with 
THE AMERICAN PAPER AND PULP ASSOCIATION 


Conducted by THOS. J. BURKE, C.A., Sec-Treas 


Budgets And Pre-Determination Of Costs 


By William S. Kemp, Treas., Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co., Boston Mass. 


The law of diminishing returns*in industry, the specific subject 
on which you have asked me to speak is an interesting one but 
unfortunately one about which there is very little definite informa- 
tion available. We all recognize that there is a relationship be- 
tween the cost price of a product and the volume of production. 
We recognize that unere are in the main two big classes of ex- 
penses or costs, viz. (1) fixed, being those which must be incur- 
red regardless of the volume of production, and (2) variable, 
being those which vary more or less closely with the production. 
Some businesses do attempt to find the point, ie., the volume of 
sales or business, at which income just meets all expenses. This 
is done with fair accuracy in some cases and serves as an excel- 
lent guide or criterion to management in fixing policies. Beyond 
this point, since all the fixed expenses will have been already re- 
covered, an increasing return will be made on additional business 
if the sales price is maintained, or even at a lesser sale price, be- 
cause the increased production necessary to supply the increased 
sales will of necessity bring about a decreased unit cost of pro- 
duct. 


Limit to Increased Return 


There is probably a limit to the increased return so secured, i. e., 
a point will be reached in each given case at which plant expan- 
sion necessary to care for increasing production will bring increased 
fixed charges which will in turn, cause decreasing returns. Anothe: 
factor to be considered is the increasing sales resistance encount- 
ered in the struggle to secure a larger relative share of the market 
as an outlet for increased production. Keener competition will 
tend to decrease the returns per unit of product sold. Only the 
most careful estimates and the most discriminating judgment cap 
determine even approximately at what point the law of decreasing 
returns becomes effective. 

Since I can do nothing more than generalize on the limitations 

set by these laws of increasing and diminishing returns, I shall 
devote the major part of my paper to a consideration of the more 
basic subject of estimates.on which this and many other manager- 
ial problems must rest. It is along these lines that the cost ac- 
countants of the United States of America are working at the 
Present time especially with reference to reducing costs and secur- 
ing a more even return on the invested capital. 
_ The production cost of every commodity, particularly commodi- 
ties made of several different materials and involving many opera- 
tions, when made at different times, will widely vary. This fact is 
too well known to require an enumeration of the many uncontroll- 
able elements which cause these variations. 

It is a further recognized fact that the original sale price of 


almost every commodity is usually fixed by catalogue, quotation or 
contract before it is completely fabricated. 


These two facts, namely, the variations in the cost of produc- 
tion and the original sales price of the product being fixed before 
its completion, necessarily result in a wide variation in the net 
returns of the business for one period as compared with another. 

Under the older system of accounting and in a business where 
the management has not changed and where all conditions remain 
the same for the periods compared, these variations were hard to 
explain satisfactorily to the managing officials and in the financial 
reports and statements. This was particularly true as the plants 
and organizations grew in size. 


Thus arose the problem of eliminating through the accounting, as 
far as possible, these variations and of properly showing in state- 
ment form those which could not be eliminated. In other words, 
it became the problem of the accountants to eliminate the peaks and 
the valleys originally shown in the cost of production and to bring 
these figures more nearly into a straight line, and thereby estab- 
lish a more uniform return from the enterprise when figured on 
the cost price. 


Continuity of Time 


In the attempt to accomplish this result the first law to be recog- 
nized was the continuity of time. 


While it is necessary for accounting purposes to use such meas- 
ures of time as a day, week, month or year, it must be recognized 
that if a proper and uniform return is to be had upon the capital 
invested in an enterprise, the cost of the product must be that 
determined over a sufficient period of time to include reasonable 
variations. 

Under the old and well understood job cost system, actual quanti- 
ties of materials at their actual cost were charged to specific orders. 
Similarly direct labor was charged to these orders and not long 
ago, all of the overhead of a given month was apportioned to the 
production of that month by some arbitrary plan. 

That method was supposed to give actual costs. Experience, 
however, has taught us that “actual costs” are not absolute and 
what we most desire and need in the average business not only for 
quoting and fixing sales prices but also as a basis for managerial 
control and efficiency is “Normal or Standard Costs.” 

While it is probably true that during the past few years the job 
cost method has become standardized as to: its. procedure it still 
fails to meet modern requirements. Factory. production methods 
have become highly specialized, with the result that in many 
plants the customer’s order loses its identity in the factory and 
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production of complete articles or of many of their component parts 
becomes continuous. 

To explain more fully this point I beg to quote from an article 
written by me some time ago describing features of a cost system 
used by a company with which I am connected. A description of 
the various parts, operations, values, etc., in the manufacture of an 
electric bell have just been given. I then said: 


Features of a Cost System 


“The fact that certain parts are common to other sizes will make 
it clear to all that such a product must be on the stock parts 
order system, that is to say, the manufacturing order would not 
call for the manufacture of so many bells of this type and size, but 
instead each part would be manufactured on a separate production 
order in whatever quantities it could be made most efficiently and 
economically, all factors being considered, such as capital invested, 
obsolescence, etc. As these are manufactured they are ‘placed in 
finished parts stores and requisitioned on an assembly order as com- 
pleted bells are needed. 

“Production orders for the manufacture of parts under such a 
system are usually issued on the basis of a high and low limit. 
Some inexpensive parts which are made on an automatic screw 
machine, for instance, might be made in quantities that would cover 
the normal demand for a year, while some other more expensive 
part, the manufacture of which required no time for ‘setting up’ 
might be manufactured only as required for an assembly order. 
This means that when assembling one of these bells, parts are used 
some of which may have been completed one month, some two 
months, some three months, and so on up to a year or more ago 


and the raw materials for which may have been bought long 
before that. 


“Under such conditions, what should be considered the cost of 
the product on the date the completed article was assembled? If 
we decide that it should be actual cost, of what value would such a 
cost be at that time for determining current or future costs on the 
article? So much for actual costs.” 


Necessity for “Standard Cost” 


This, illustrates not only the desirability but also the necessity 


in my opinion, for a “normal” or “standard cost” in certain lines 
of production. 


As yet there is no recognized definition of “normal costs” cr 
“standard costs’ nor is there uniformity of procedure in their 
use. Nevertheless, during the past few years numerous companics 
in the United States have adopted cost systems based upon stan- 
dards or predetermined cost figures with such satisfactory results 
that cost accounting through the use of standards is rapidly gaining 
in favor. with executives and accountants. 


For this discussicn it does not seem necessary that any partic:- 
lar definition be adopted. I would like, therefore, to usc the term 
“Standard Cost” as embracing “Normal Costs,” “Predetermined 
Costs,” “Budget Cost,” “Estimated Cost” and “Replacement Cost.” 
It is not to be understood that there is no difference in these sev- 
eral kinds ot costs. The difference, however, is largely in the ac- 
-ounting technique as each one is arrived at by the use of predc- 
termined figures in the accounting in place of actual costs. 


Since the cost of production is reduced as the volume of output 
increases, and is increased as the volume of output decreases, it is 
necessary in establishing standard costs and in forecasting results 
to predetermine or estimate as accurately as possible the volume of 
production for a given period. 


This is usually based upon the anticipated sales. The accuracy 
with which the amount of the sales for.a future period can be 
estimated depends upon the kind of business, the firm’s ability to 
command and retain its proportion of the total business. its knowl- 
edge of the business as a whole, and on the amount of past ex- 
perience and statistical information at hand. The longer and mcre 


widespread the business is, the more accurate should be this esti- 
mate. 
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Preparation of Sales Budget 

The preparation of a “Sales Budget” is usually made up about 
as follows: Shortly before the end of the fiscal year each salesman 
is instructed to interview each one of his customers and obtain the 
customer’s opinion as to the amount of goods (sizes, grades, etc.) 
he will require during the coming year and the probable «ates of 
delivery wanted. 

The salesman makes this detailed report to his District Sales 
Manager. Each District Sales Manager reports to the General 
Sales Manager, each cf whom, on specially prepared forms, ap- 
plies his own judgment and records in detail his own estimate s0 
that the final figure or total estimate is the result of the composite 
judgment of all, each having certain knowledge, experience ang 
facts upon which his forecast is made. 

This total estimate of the possib’e business of the coming year 
is then submi*‘ed to the factory executives who analyze the amount 
with reference to their ability to make the product specificd, meet 
the deliveries called for, etc. 

This study involves the question of ability to obtain raw materials 
on the dates required, the necessary labor, skilled and unskilled, 
plant extension, if any, new equipment, estimated cost, and other 
prob!ems of like character. 

The sales department’s forecast of possible sales together with 
the factory’s report on its abi'ity and requ'rements to maru/-cture 
the product called for are then submitted to the financial depa-tment 
which in turn stud’es the forecast from a financial viewpoint ani 
determines whether or not the program as submitted con be fi- 
nanced and what new capital, if any, will be required and how the 
same can be obtained. 

Submitted to Executive Board 

All these reports are then submitted to the president or execu- 
tive board for strdy and decision as to whether or net steps shall 
be taken to accept the vo.ume of business forecasted, and if not, the 
maximum volume that shall be accepted. 

The final quota established for the year in advance is large'y a 
poss ble goal to be obtained and must be approached with proper 
business c nservatism. Af‘er making the necessary provisions for 
handling this volume decided upon, the first step is to authorize a 
definite volume of production for the first period, which may be a 
rronth, three months, or more, depending upon the kind of bu-iness 
This amcunt for the first period will be based upon the forecast 
and during that period a close and careful study will be made of 
conditions affecting the period, so that in due time necessary ad- 
justment for that period can be made if conditions have changed 
and demand an increase or decrease in volume. In other words, 
all long-time forecasts are subject to revision during any of the 
intervening schecv'e periods. 

Upen that volume of produc‘ion the standard cost price shall be 
established and hew often it shall be changed is a question of 
management to be decided by each firm or company. 

Whatever the volume may be, once the standard cost price is 
established, it beccmes a definite basis for all! calculations. S‘nce 
a standard cost is one established under certain specified conditions, 
the nearer we can operate to those conditions the nearer our pre- 
determined returns will be to our actual returns. 

Such results are best accomplished throvgh the use of the budget 
system, which is an essential feature of standard costs. 

The budget has long been used in governmental affairs, but its 
application to business enterprises, particularly as applied to manv- 
facturing and sales costs, is comparativel; recent. The kind of 4 
budget to which I refer is “a recognized plan of operation which 
expresses the purpose of all the activitics of the business over 4 
future neriod; a co-ordinated plan of business which outlines futu’e 
operations from certain known fundamental conditions; a certified 
plan and schedule of operations which is not intended to be altered 
except by and with the concurrence of those who acquiesccd to 
the plan.” 

A detai‘ed discussion of budgets is not required at this time but 
there are two points which I deem of sufficient importance to men- 
tion. (1) The classification of the budget figures should tie in 
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with the departmental financial figures and the accounting prouced- 
ure relating to both should be such as to reflect the results of each 
center of activity. Through these figures it should always be pos- 
sible to promptly localize variations of all kinds, efficiently as well 
as inefficiency, and to determine who is responsible for the results. 

(2) The importance of establishing an authoritative administra- 
tion of the budget. Regardless of where the budget data are col- 
lected, analyzed, and co-ordinated, the person who administers the 
same should be an executive with power and one who has a com- 
prehensive knowledge of the business in all its branches, a man 
of sound judgment and with a high degree of exccutive ability. 
While firm in his decisions, he must be considerate and above all, 
fair-minded in order to secure co-operation; for only through co- 
operation can the various departmental activities be co-ordinated 
and controlled. 

One purpose of the budget and controlled standard costs has 
been to eliminate extreme variations in costs of one period and an- 
other. It has been found that there are certain expenses in some 
lines of business which were heretofore often included in the over- 
head expense which should be treated as a separate item of costs. 
I refer to those lines of business in which the manufactured prod- 
uct is the result of some new discovery which called for a large 
preliminary expense; also those lines of business in which changes 
in the product are constantly being made as a result of popular de- 
mand or advancement in the art itself. 


Cost of Development and Complaints 

The electrical industry is a good example of the kind of business 
I refer to, and in the accounting procedure for that industry in the 
United States an account has been established and designated, “The 
Cost of Development and Complaints.” In the fourth edition of the 
Standard Accounting and Cost System for the Electrical Manu- 
facturing Industry this account is briefly defined as follows: 

1—Development: Research and engineering expenditures pre- 
liminary and incident to the regular manufacture of products, such 
as time of engineers and draftsmen, indirect expenses of engineer- 
ing and drafting departments, also experimental! Jabor, material and 
expense incurred in the manufacturing departments, in making, 
testing and correcting initial product while in process of develop- 
ment and all expenditures incurred for initial patterns, molds, jigs, 
punches, dies and special tools as defined on page 10, Section 3, also 
patents purchased (as liquidated annually), payments in satis- 
faction of judgments for infringement of patent rights, royalties 
paid when traceable to a specific product. 

2—Special Tools: Duplicate and replacement (not initial) pat- 
terns, molds, jigs, punches, dies and special tools as defined on 
page 10, Section 3. 

3—Complaints : Expenditures incurred, after delivery of product, 
to remedy customer’s complaints when due to defects in design, 
manufacture or installation.” 

This account is of great importance to a company developing and 
manufacturing a number of different lines of product. 

By collecting all this class of expenses inte a Development Ac- 
count under proper sub-accounts for each line of product, there has 
been kept out of overhead expenses a very large sum which, under 
older methods of accounting would have been distributed over the 


entire product upon the same percentage basis as other overhead 
expenses. 


Returns Can Be Forecasted 


Further, these expenses having been collected in this manner, it 
is not only possible to liquidate them directly against the specific 
line of product, on account of which they were incurred, but to 
liquidate each account within whatever periods of time may be de- 
cided upon. Provided standard costs and the budgetary system have 
been properly established and the account set up to take care of 
the cost of development and complaints, it is reasonable to expect 
that very definite returns can be forecasted upon any given volume 
of business. Furthermore, these figures furnish a basis upon which 
studies can be made of the many factors which tend to diminish or 
increase net returns. 
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The increase in net returns on the cost price due to increased 
volume of business and the decrease in returns and losses due to 
decreased volume’ of business above or below a certain amount is 
well known, but sufficient knowledge of the economic laws and the 
facts surrounding those conditions is lacking. In periods of de- 
pression or decreased sales due to overproduction it has been the 
practice of many to cut the sales price and accept business at cost 
or less in order to offset or reduce the loss in overhead expense. 

While this practice under keen competition is to be expected, it is 
a selfish policy and detrimental to business as a whole. All meth- 
cds of forced sales, when a legitimate demand for the produce does 
not exist, are bad practice and only prolong the time necessary to 
get back to a reasonable relation between supply and demand. 


Unfair Competition Fostered 

The attitude of the United States Government toward trusts, 
consolidations and the exchange of information between trade as- 
sociations in the past has done much to foster ignorant and unfair 
competition and overproduction. There are now hopeful signs that 
business organizations may consolidate and that associations may 
legally exchange trade and statistical information. 

Under these changed conditions and with the progress that is be- 
ing made in the standardization of production and distribution, it 
is hoped that a reasonable control of production will result. If such 
conditions can be brought about they will do much toward the sta- 
bilization of sales prices, labor employment and returns on invested 
capital. 

Thus far this discussion has related to production costs as estab- 
lished by manufacturing concerns, exclusive of the cost to sell and 
distribute the product. : 

While great progress has been made in the last few years in the 
development of accurate production costs the matter of determining 
accurate selling and distribution costs seems to have been almost 
wholly neglected. 

That there are enormous wastes and inefficiency in this branch 
of the business is generally admitted, although until recently both 
seem to have been regarded as inevitable. 

The accountant has now tackled this problem and it is in this di- 
vision of the business that this greatest change in methods will come 
in the near future and great economies and savings will be ¢£ 
fected. 

It is generally admitted that in a manufacturing business there 
are no activities which do not serve these two functions, viz., pro- 
duction and distribution. If this is true, there should be a unit pro- 
duction cost and a unit selling cost. 


Administrative and Selling Costs 


A paper on the subject of “Administrative and Selling Costs” 
was delivered at the Convention of the National Association of 
Cost Accountants held at Detroit in June, 1925, by William B. 
Castenholz, Accountant, Chicago, U.S. A. Mr. Castenholz has ex- 
pressed my own views so much better than I can that I should like 
to take from his paper the following extracts: 

“Now the thing that induced me to take an interest in this mat- 
ter of proper allocation of distribution and administrative costs, 
was the lack of essential information in the average monthly profit 
and loss statement. As to the profit and loss statement, I feel I am 
going to draw away from accepted usage and principles. I may 
perhaps be treading on new ground. The average monthly profit 
and loss statement is absolutely illogical and untrue. Suppose we 
have an efficient cost system that gives us accurate cost? Our profit 
and loss statement then is accurate down to the gross profit. In 
other words, we record our monthly sales, we apply against those 
monthly sales the actual cost of manufacturing the goods that 
have been sold, and then positively lose our heads and become un- 
reasonable from that point on. We apply the actual disbursements 
or expenditures for administrative and selling costs of any par- 
ticular month against the monthly shipments regardless of rela- 
tionships. It sometimes comes out this way—during one month we 
may have shipments of $100,000, and the next month of $300,000; 
administrative and selling expenses may be the same for both 
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may be the same for both months. That is illogical and inaccurate. 
We take the actual expenditures rather than the cost of distribu- 
ting those goods which have been sold; therefore the expenses 
which are deducted from the gross profits, even in a concern where 
an effective cost system exists, have as a rule no relationship at all 
to the shipments that have actually gone out and have been rezis- 
tered as sales. In this respect, I believe the average profit and joys 
statement prepared monthly is positively illogical and untrue. 
Expenses Not Recognized 

“The cost of sales account which comes from the cost tabulation 
is an account which arises distinctly from inventory accounts. 
Here is another point I want to make. In cost accounting we real- 
ly do not recognize expenses. We do not recognize expenses as 
expenses; we recognize all expenses as creating inventory values, 
because all of our costs find their way not into expenses accounts 
(except possibly on the general books for control purposes) but 
into inventories in process or inventories of finished goods. From 
the cost standpoint there are no expenses, and only as goods are 
shipped do costs or expenses find lodgment against sales, and then 
only against sales as the particular sales are made. You see what I 
am driving at. 

“All expenses, all costs are recoverable through sales. The 
manufacturing costs and expenses such as depreciation,. insurance, 
taxes, repairs, certainly are expenses from a theoretical viewpoint; 
the same is true of the salaries in the main office or of account- 
ing departmeiut expenses. Now, if all the factory expenses are in- 
ventoried and are.all recovered through sales, why should we not 
adopt some similar or like process in connection with the distribu- 
tion costs which are likewise recovered through sales? Why 
should we not apply against sales, as they are shipped, the distri- 
bution costs which are allocable to those particular. shipments, 
rather than to apply, as we do, on our monthly profit and loss 
statement the distribution costs or the administrative costs just as 
they happen to occur and thereby show all kinds of ridiculous situ- 
ations in our profit and loss statements? 

“You will have to admit that there is a cost of distribution; you 
will have to admit that there is a cost of production, and that the 
cost of production is possibly somewhat higher or wider than just 
the cost created by the machinery turning around, and that the 
cost of distribution is somewhat bigger than just that represented 
by the activities of the salesmen visiting customers. 

“If that be true and if it is logical that we develop a cost of 
production as evidenced by the cost of sales account, which we 
apply against particular shipments as they go out, I say that it is 


equally possible and necessary to get the cost of distribution for the 
particular commodities as they are shipped. 


Developed Along Line of Standard Costs 

“Cost accounting has developed along the line of standard costs, 
scheduled coses, predevermined unit costs. In the same way, I be- 
lieve we have got to come to the point where the distribution cost 
will be standardized and we will have a standard distribution cost, 
a scheduled cost of distribution for the different products within the 
different territories and for the products within the different terri- 
tories served by the different salesmen.” 

At the time of the convention at which the paper above referred 
to was read, I had the honor to be President of the Association 
and in bringing this discussion to a close, I should like to quote a 
few of my own remarks on that occasion and which reflect the work 
the National Association of Cost Accountants is doing. 

“The technique of modern cost accounting is very recent. Even 

the principles of cost accounting were not generally understood un- 
til within the last fifteen years. The fundamental principles of 
cost accounting in all lines of industry are theoretically the same 
but the way and manner in which similar results are obtained 
differ widely. 
_ “While our Association stands for sound accounting principles its 
chief aim is in the practical and efficient application of those prin- 
ciples in such a way as to ¢'ve management prompt, reliable an‘ 
comprehensive information for its guidance. 


Cost Section 
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“The National Association of Cost Accountants has ) layed , 
most important part in bringing about a more general use «f stanq. 
ard costs, normal burden rates, and the budget system. These 
three important subjects were not new when our Association was 
formed, but many industrial cost accountants at that time did not 
know either how to establish them or how to use them properly, 
Dissemination of the knowledge and technique relating to these 
subjects has been accomplished through our chapter activities, oy 
Regional Conferences, our International Conferences, our Publica. 
tions, and the personal acquaintances formed between our mem- 
bers. Today the use of these methods is accepted as being essen- 
tial to the continued success of an industrial business. 


Maintenance of Perpetual Ynventory 

“Equally important is the maintenance of a perpetual inventory 
of work in process, completed parts, finished goods, and stores of 
materials of all kinds.. A complete detailed record of all fixed 
assets is also important. Without such records a true monthly 
balance sheet, profit and loss statement and other operating reports 
cannot be properly prepared. 

“Most of the business of our country is carried on by corpora- 
tions, the capital of which is furnished by stockholders who have 
no active part in their management. The policies and actual con- 
trol of the management of such corporations is vested in the hands 
of a few officials. These officers are, in a measure, ‘managing trus- 
tees’ for the stockholders and as such have grave responsibilities, 
I firmly believe that the officers of a corporation who fail so to 
conduct the affairs of the corporation that they do not know with 
reasonable accuracy, at least once a month, the actual conditions 
of all departments of the business, are delinquent in their duties 
and guilty of mismanagement. 

“In these days of quick communication to every part of the world 
and of prompt transportation, conditions shift over night and it is 
no longer financially safe to carry on a business for-a year, as was 
formerly done and is yet done by many corporations, without 
proper statements of conditions in the interim. Since the World 
War many a bank has learned this fact, and I predict that the time 
is not far distant when the banks will hesitate to grant loans to 
any firm or corporation that does not so conduct its accounting 
that a balance sheet and profit and loss statement afe available at 
least monthly. 

“That there will develop a sharper line of separation between the 
production division of industry and the sales and distribution 
division, I am fully convinced. Not only will this division ap- 
pear in the operating statements but will also be found in the 
organization. Each division will be so organized that it will have 
clear-cut duties and responsibilities and the accounting so arranged 
that there will be a measure of efficiency for each. 

“It is my furtiver belief that in the future our internal or sub- 
sidiary profit and loss statement will be rendered in much greater 
detail. These statements will not only show the net operating 
gain or loss but they will show on the debit or credit side every 
important account which goes to make up the net result. In other 
words, it will be the duty of the cost accountant of the future 
to present a complete analysis of the gains and losses in every 
operating department and on every line of product sold by the 
sales department. 

“Strictly speaking there are gains and lenses resulting from nor- 
mal operations and gains and losses resulting from increased of 
decreased market value of the materials while on hand or in 
process. The cost accountant will not measure up to his responsi- 
bilities until he makes a reasonable segregation of gains and losses 
from these sources in the profit and loss statement. ‘Eternal 
analysis is the price of success.’” 


Glazed and Fancy Paper Men to Confer 
The quarterly conference of the Glazed and Fancy Paper Man- 
ufacturers Association is to be held at the Colony Club, Spring- 
field, Mass., on Tuesday, September 28. The executive commit- 
tee will hold a meeting on the preceding day, September 27. 
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Watson-Frye Company 
BATH, MAINE. . 
FOUNDERS — MACHINISTS 


Pulp and Paper Mill Machinery 
CYLINDER MOULDS 
—Bronze and Lead Valves— 


e Ticonderoga Siasliinvs Works 
senieener ina OF 
: WARREN CALENDAR DOCTORS 

S With Flexible Blades, Universal Adjustment and Control 

; (PATENTED) 


| WARREN 298922 S78 WINDERS | 


Patent BALL VALVE Ilydrant 

Stock Circulating Systems and 
other Paper Mill Specialties 
7SEND FOR OUR 


Dietz Toilet Paper Machines 


For making Toilet and Paper Towel Rolls 
(Wi > without perforations) 


Self Adjusting | to Operate 
AUTOMATEL I TUBS. MACHINES 


“iow "Machines, TSitein and Re- 
achines, ‘Photo Mount Bevel- 


Swachines, 
ing Bara, Curane. 


DIETZ eae WORKS 


126-128 W. Fontaine. § 
Cor, Wetstte St. (petween Front = F Gent St.) 
nd below Diamond- S$ 


WATER IS CHEAPER THAN COAL 


in Open eeinsian , 


Write ver Details oT: 
Christiana Machine 
. Company. - 


Specialists in the manufacture of Hy- 
anes Cast’ Tooth Gears, © 


rtise Gears and 
rete Pa., U. S. 
Established 1830 


BULLETIN § 
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The 


ST. REGIS PAPER | 
COMPANY 


Daily Capacity 
425 TONS 


Newsprint, Catalog 
Directory Papers 
Butchers Manila 
Packers Oiled Manila 


General Sales Office 
49 Wall St., New York 


Farmers’ Bank Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BLUE RIDGE FIBER 
Bleached Soda Pulp 


Manufactured and sold by : 


‘COLUMBIAN PAPER COMPANY 
BUENA. VISTA. “VIRGINIA . 


_ Samples and Prices meenenernres 














































































































































































































































Construction News 


Menasha, Wis.—The Gilbert Paper Company has completed 
plans and will soon begin the erection of a new addition to its 
plant, to be three-story, 45 x 70 feet, reported to cost about $65,- 
000, with equipment. A general contract for the building has been 
awarded to C. R. Meyer & Sons, 50 State street, Menasha. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—The Inland Box Company, 1301 West 
Morris street, will soon begin the erection of a new one-story 
addition to its plant at Morris and Dakota Streets. It will be 
205 x 240 feet, equipped for the manufacture of paper boxes and 
containers, and estimated to cost close to $125,000, including 
machinery. The structure will be brick, steel and concrete, with 
steel sash. A general contract for building has been let to the 
William P. Jungclaus Company, 825 Massachusetts’ Avenue, In- 
dianapolis. 

Longview, Wash.—The Longview Fibre Company, recently 
organized to construct and operate a local mill, has taken out a 
charter under Delaware laws with capital of $7,500,000, and will 
operate with close to this amount of general working capital. 
Work on the proposed plant will begin at an early date. It will 
cost more than $2,000,000, with machinery. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—The Frank C. Meyer Company, Inc., 271 
Lexington avenue, Brooklyn, manufacturer of paper boxes and 
cartons, etc., has plans in preparation for a new two-story ad- 
dition to its plant, to be located at 259 Lexington Avenue. It 
is expected to cost close to $25,000. A list of equipment to be in- 
stalled will soon be arranged. Bly & Hamann, 551 Nostrand 
Avenue, Brooklyn, are architects and bids on general contract 
will be asked through that office. 

Sandusky, Ohio—The Hinde & Dauch Paper Company, Ltd., 
a Canadian subsidiary of the Hinde & Dauch Paper Company, 
Sandusky, will soon proceed with the erection of a new mill for 
the production of strawboard products at Trenton, Ont. It will 
be one and two story, 300 x 500 feet, reinforced-concrete, brick 
and steel, estimated to cost approximately $250,000, with machin- 
ery. The project will be carried out by day labor. 

Cincinnati, Ohio—The Rudolph Sattler Company, Third and 
Vine Streets, manufacturer of paper specialties for advertising 
service, etc., has completed plans for the construction of a two 
and three-story addition to its plant, to be located at McMillan 
Street and Essex Place. It will be 75 x 152 feet, estimated to 
cost about $100,000, with equipment. A general contract for build- 
ing has been let to D. Meinken & Son, 2145 Barnard street, Cin- 
cinnati. Bendigs, Panzer & Martin, Southern Ohio Bank Build- 
ing, are architects. 

Woodland, Me.—To provide for increased water supply at its 
mill, the St. Croix Paper Company, Woodland, will soon begin 
the construction of two new dams in the St. Croix River basin. 
One of the structures will be located at the headwaters of the 
Canoose stream, and the other at Goat Brook. The project will 
be carried out by the St. Croix Water Power Company, a sub- 
sidiary of the paper organization. 

Bridgeport, Pa.—Negotiations are reported under way for 
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the purchase of the fiber branch of the Diamond State Fibe 
Company, with local mill, by a company whose name is tempor. 
arily withheld. It is said that the purchasing organization plans 
for expansion in the present facilities. The Bridgeport company 
will continue in business, maintaining the local mill for the pro. 
duction of celoron products. In the event that the sale does not 
mature, as now expected, the Bridgeport company will divide the 
fiber and celoron branches and operate as separate units, with 
anticipated expansion in the last noted division. John N. Taylor 
is president and general manager. 

Indianapolis, Ind—The Central States Envelope Company 
has filed plans for the construction of its proposed new plant 
addition at Washington and Gray Streets, and will proceed with 
work immediately. It will cost in excess of $60,000, and will pro- 
vide for large increase in output. The company has developed 
a maximum operating schedule and is now running an overtime 
force. 

Oregon City, Ore—The Hawley Pulp and Paper Company 
has arranged for the sale of a bond issue of $2,150,000, a portion 
of the proceeds to be used for expansion and general financing. 
The company is reported to be arranging for increased produc- 
tion at its mill. 

Bastrop, La.—The Louisiana Pulp and Paper Company is 
pushing construction on its new one-story pulp mill, to be 100 by 
500 feet, and will have the building ready for the machinery in- 
stallation at the earliest date. The work is being carried out under 
a day labor schedule. The structure is expected to cost more 
than $500,000, with equipment. 

Bromptonville, Que.—The Brompton Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, Ltd., is said to be arranging for a bond issue of approxi- 
mately $4,000,000, the proceeds to be used for the erection of its 
proposed new local mill for the production of news print, as well 
as for general financing. The new plant is estimated to cost 
close to $1,600,000, with machinery. 


New Companies 


Chicago, Ill—The Fanfold Roll Paper Company, 1726 Chester 
Street has been incorporated with a capital of $275,000, to manu- 
facture paper goods. The incorporators are C. P. Cormany, S. 
W. Waddell and Mark S. Porter. 

New York, N. Y.—The Multitone Paper Sales Corporation 
has been incorporated with a capital of $350,000, to manufacture 
and deal in paper products. The incorporators are G. Carpenter, 
Jr., and E. J. Koncelik. The company is represented by Blake, 
Burham, Le Nilhau & Conwell, 2 Rector Street, New York. 

Philadelphia, Pa—The Garfield Installing Card Index Sys- 
tem, Inc., care of the Corporation Guarantee & Trust Company, 
Land Title Building, has been incorporated with a capital of $200,- 
000, to manufacture and deal in paper products, card stocks, etc. 

New York, N. Y.—The Perfection Bag Company has been 
incorporated with a capital of $10,000, to manufacture paper bags, 
etc. The incorporators are S. Rosenthal and L. Meisels, The 


company is represented by I. S. Robbins, 36 West Forty-fourth 
Street. : 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


i ee 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING AUGUST 14, 1926 
SUMMARY 


Cigarette 27 cs. 
Wall paper ® 


Paper hangings bis., 5 cs. 


get 2 cs. 
Pasting paper 687 rolis, 19 bls. 
a eetieg paper 76 rolls, 121 cs. 
Wrapping paper cs. 
Packing paper 

Kraft paper 

Photo paper 

Pergamyn paper 

Decalcomania paper 

Surface coated paper 


Tissue 

Filter paper 
Writing paper 
Parchment paper 
Drawing paper 


CIGARETTE PAPER 
Standard Products Corp., Alaska, Havre, 222 cs. 
Standard Products Corp., Suffren, Havre, 31 cs. 
British American Tobacco Co., Suffren, Havre, 
oy Schwe'tzer, Suffren, Havre, 26 cs, 
P. J. Schweitzer, France, Havre, 2 cs. _ 
P. J. Schweitzer, Cabo Espartel, Marseilles, $1 


*s Alexandre, Homeric, Bordeaux, 2 cs. 


WALL PAPER 
A. C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., Berengaria, Southamp- 
ton, 1 cs. : 
"Kel'er-Dorian Paper Co., Berengaria, Southamp- 
ton, 22 cs. 


Gallagher & Ascher, Deutschland, Hamburg, 
2 cs 


F. J. Emmerich, Deutschland, Hamburg, 2 cs. 
Meadows, Wye & Co., Minnewaska, ndon, 5 
k: 
Geatows, Wye & Co., Scythia, Liverpool, 2 bis. 
W. H. S. Lioyd & Co., Scythia, Liverpool, 6 
pkgs. 
PAPER HANGINGS 
Whiting & Patterson Co., Minnewaska, London, 
cs 
W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., Minnewaska, London, 
10 bls., 3 cs. 
PAINTING PAPER 


Grim~mer & Sons, Berengaria, Southampton, 1 cs. 
M. Mithe’ser, Suffren, Havre, 1. cs. 


NEWS PRINT 


W. Hartman & Co., Inc., Deutschland, Ham- 
burg, 19 bis. 


Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Kolsnaren, Kotka, 
438 rolls. 


Janeway & Carpender, Argosy, Kotka, 249 rolls. 


PRINTING PAPER 


asl Dietzgen & Co., Beemsterdyk, Rotterdam, 
2 cs 


Whiting & Patterson Co., Minnewaska, Lon- 


don, 2 


cs. 
B. F. Drakenfe’d & Co., Scythia, Liverpool, 17 
cs. 

Maurice O"Meara Co., Argosy, Kotka, 76 rolls, 


70 cs. 
WRAPPING PAPER 
F. C. Strype, Pennland, Antwerp, 2 cs., 15 rolls. 
PACKING PAPER 
Steffens, Jones & Co., Anaconda, Rotterdam, 


ic THell Safety Bag Co., Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 
i fi 


PHOTO PAPER 
J. J. Gavin, Cedric, Liverpool, 2 cs. 
- Wilson & Co., American Banker, Lon- 
on, 1 cw. 


; Eastman Kodak Co., Berengaria, Southampton, 
cs. 


T 


PERGAMYN PAPER 
F. C. Strype, Deutschland, Hamburg, 54 cs. 
DECALCOMANIA PAPER 
Sellers, Deutschland, Hamburg, 6 cs. 
Sellers, Berlin, Bremen, 8 cs. 
SURFACE COATED PAPER 


Whiting & Patterson Co., Deutschland, 
burg, 10 cs. 


Cc. W. 
Cc. W. 


Ham- 


NOTE PAPER 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Minnewaska, Lon- 
don, 4 cs. 
ENVELOPES 
H. Reeve Angel & Co Inc., Minnewaska, Lon- 
don, 5 cs. 
TRACING PAPER 


International Forwarding Co., Veendam, 


Rot- 
terdam, 2 cs. 


TISSUE PAPER 


Iwai & Co., Shunko Maru, Kobe, 4 cs. 
S. Gilbert, Beemsterdyk, Rotterdam, 4 cs. 
Meadows, Wye & Co., Scythia, Liverpool, 11 


cs. 
G. A. Vedovie & Co., C. Rosso, Genoa, 1 cs. 
Wilkinson Bros, & Co., Inc., C. Rosso, Genoa, 
14 


cs. 
S. Gilbert, Veendam, Rotterdam, 27 cs. 


FILTER PAPER 
Taiyo Trading Co., Shunko Maru, Nagoya, 


H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Minnewaska, 
don, 15 cs. 


_ Manheimer, Homeric, Bordeaux, 82 bis., 
. Fougtra & Co., Homeric, Bordeaux, 57 cs 
WRITING PAPER 

Japan Paper Co., Berengaria, Southampton, 2 
cs. 

Distinctive Writing Paper Co., 
Southampton, 4 cs. 

The 


leto Co., Berengaria, Southampton, 11 cs. 
J. Wanamaker, Berengaria, Southampton, 1 cs. 
Stern Bros., India Maru, Hamburg, 28 cs. 
Guibout freres, France, Hamburg, 4 cs. 


PARCHMENT PAPER 


S. Gilbert, Beemsterdyk, Rotterdam, 2 cs. 
S. Gilbert, Veendam, Rotterdam, 2 cs. 


DRAWING PAPER 


H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Minnewaska, Lon- 
don, 5 cs. 


Berengaria, 


PAPER TUBES 
H. de Maguinn, Suffren, Havre, 3 cs. 
STRAW BOARD 
_ Vuyk, Beemsterdyk, Rotterdam, 42 rolls. 
. Vuyk, Veendam, Rotterdam, 96 rol's. 
MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 


Y. Yabuki, Shunko Maru, Kobe, 10 cs 
R. Wilson Paper Corp., Cameronia, Glasgow, 


19 cs, 
D. S. Walton & Co., Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 
18 rolls. 
C. K. MacAlpine & Co., Gripshoim, Gothenburg, 
88 bis., 62 cs. 
Arkell Safety Bag Co.. 
361 rolls, ; 
pprae Paper Co., Gripshoim, Gothenourg, 9 cs. 
H. Sergeant & Co., Grpsholm, Gothenburg, 


Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 


4 cs. 
Downing & Co., Suffrem, Havre, 3 cs. 
Hensel, Bruckman & Lorbacher, Suffren, Havre, 


cs. 

Houbigant, Inc., Suffren. Havre, 1 cs. 

; y, Inc., Suffren, Havre, 1 es. 

Hermann Paper Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 


cs. 
F.C. S& 
Arkell 

80 


12 


pe, Deutschland. Hamburg. 1 cs. 
ety Bag Co., Kolsnaren, Gothenburg, 


rolls. 

Knickerbocker Mills Co., Veendam, Rotterdam, 
22 cs. 

Steiner Paper Corp., Veendam, Rotterdam, 43 
veuten Roll Leaf Co., Inc., Veendam, Rotter- 
dam, 3 cs. 

International Forwarding Co., 
terdam, 2 cs. 

RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 


V. Galaup, Alaska, Havre, 114 bis, rags. 
National Bank of Commerce, Havre, 


79 bis. 
Ej. Keller Co., Inc., Alaska, Havre, 73 bis. 
bagging. 


Veendam, Rot- 


Equitable Trust Co., Alaska, 
rags, 


National City Bank, Shunko Maru, Yokohama, 
40 bis. rags. 


Castle Overton, Inc., Anaconda, Rotterdam, 
141 bls. rags. 


G. W. Millar & Co., Anaconda, Rotterdam, 141 
bls. rags, 


Robert Blank, Anaconda, Rotterdam, 59 bis. 


rage. 
z. J. Keller Co., Ine. 
230 of; aaa o nc., Anaconda, Rotterdam, 


of eon? Bros., Inc., India Maru, Hamburg, 


. rags. 
American Exchange Pacific National 


Bank, 
Cameronia, Glasgow, 29 bis. rags. 
a Wolf, Beemsterdyk, Rotterdam, 15 bis. bag- 
American Exchange Pac'fic National Bank 
Beemsterdyk, Rotterdam, 42 bis. rags. ? 


E. j. Keller Co., Inc., Beemsterdyk, Rotterdam, ~ 
147 bls. rags. 


Chase National Bank, Beemsterdyk, Rotterdam 
139 bis. rags. r : 


Castle & Overton, Inc. : : 
rh + “ ~ r nc., Beemsterdyk, Rotter 
Stone Bros. Co., Inc., : 
terdam, 36 bls. rags.” Beemsterdyk, Rot 
E. J.- Keller Co., Inc 
37 bis. rags. 
M. Snedeker Corp., 
bis, rags. 
W. Steck & Co., 
bis. rags. 


Havre, 201 bls. 


-. Deutschland, Hamburg, 
Deutschland, Hamburg, 34 
Deutschland, Hamburg, 112 
Fenton, Inc., Deutschland, Hamburg, 


218 “bls, ‘rags. 


Anglo-South American Trust Co. 
Antwerp, 49 bis. flax waste. 


Central National Bank, Pennland 
bis. begging. : 
J. Col Son & Co., Cedric, Liverpool, 19 bis. 


rage. 
ae J. Keller Co., Inc., Carso, Algiers, 87 bis. 


on J. Keller Co., Inc., Carso, Genoa, 73 bis. 


s. 
Castle & Overt I ‘ 
Ma, waste tefne, on, Inc., Ba'sam, Manchester, 60 


Vacuum Co., Balsam, Manchester 133 bi 
J. M. Watson & Co., Balsam, Belfast, 06 ble. 


Pennland, 


Antwerp, 57 


7 E 
ae Snedeker Corp., Balsam, Belfast, 115 bls. 


bagaing Manfg. Co., Cabo Espartel, Genoa, 39 bls, 
irst National Bank . 
Genoz. 59 bis. thread —e She. Bante. 
E. J. Keller Co., 
54 b's. bagging. 
State Bank. Hog 
Equitable Trust 
bis. rags. 
D. T. Mua 
bis. rags 
c —" . 
— National Bank, Berlin, Bremen, 48 bis. 
Chem’ ‘ati Jeend ‘dam 
svete —e Bank, V am, Rotter , 
Rutkley, Dunton & Co. 
315 bis. rags. ; 
he Stone Bros, Co. 
dam. 48 bis. rags : 


Inc., Cabo Espartel, Genoa, 


Island. Palermo, 94 bi 
Co., Hog Island, Leghorn, 644 


rphy, Bordeaux Maru, Port Said, 257 


Veendam, Rotterdam, 


Inc., Veendam, Rotter- 
Chemical Na 


a8 bis. rags. tional Bank, Caucasier, Antwerp, 


D. Kaplan. C 
G oldman, Sec ac 
rags, 


ier. Antwerp, 11 bis. 
hs & Co., Caucasier, Antwerp, 431 


P. Berlowitz, Caucasier, Antwerp, 90 bis. rags 


OLD ROPE 

Anglo-South Ameri 
Retterdem, 52 col 
Bulkley. Dunton 


dam. 25 bis, & Co. Beemsterdyk, Rotter. 
Balk 


os ew Dunton & Co., Veendam, Rotterdam, 
a Bros. & Co., Veendam, Rotterdam, 188 


ust Co., Beemsterdyk, 


MANILA ROPE 
com, ‘Schall & Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 36 
14 meee Wilson Line, Minnewaska, London, 
CELLULOSE 
W. Hartmann & Co., Inc., Veendam, Rotterdam, 


33 bis 
WOOD PULP BOARDS 
a ae Trading Co.. Argosy, 490 bis., 


tons. 
Fibre Case & Novelty Co., Gripshotm, Gothen- 
burg, 34 sella. . 





































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 
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(Continued from page 65) 





WwooD PULP 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Anaconda, Rotterdam, 
190 bls. wood pulp, 31 tons. 

Rinwhre ete _— India Maru, Hamburg, 
50 bi Iphit u 
, E. M. Sergeant’ & Co., Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 
899 bls. dry soda pulp. “ 

Scandinavian Pulp Agency, Inc., Kolsnaren, 
Gothenburg, 1524 bis. kraft pulp. 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Copenhagen, Soder- 
hamn, 2375 bis, sulphite pulp, 475 tons. 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Copenhagen, Soder- 
hamn, 1500 bls. = gal, 300 tons. 

. Anderson > “100 hagen, Hernosand, 

i Iphate pulp, — 

= Sucsteee “pele p Co., Utsire, Sheet Har- 
bor, 20,082 bls. wood pul, “3075 tons. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Berlin, Bremen, 387 
bls. wood pulp. 

‘Bulklev, Dunton & Co., Berlin, Bremen, 1350 
bls. wood pulp ; 
‘Buck. Kiaer & os Inc., Sagoporack, Sikea, 
4200 bl Iphite pulp. . 
Buck. Kiaer "& Co. Inc., Yorck, Trondhjem, 
200 bls. sulphite pulp. 


WOOD PULP WADDING 
Birn & .Wachenheim, Beemsterdyk, Rotterdam, 
50 bls. - 
Birn. & Wachenheim, Veendam, Rottérdam, 50 
bls. 


WOOD FLOUR 


A. Kramer & Co., Inc., Veendam, Rotterdam, 
400 bags. 
The Hansa Co., Kolsnaren, Kotka, 625 bags. 


WOOD MEAL 


E. M. Sergeant & Co., Kolsnaren, Gothenburg, 
218 bags. 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING AUGUST 14, 1926 


National City Bank, Alaska, Havre, 219 bls. 
“Fational Bank of Commerce, Alaska, Havre, 
171 bis. rags. 

Chase National Bank, Alaska, Havre, 236 bls. 


rags. : 
Inc.; Delaware, Greaker, 


st Kies & Cae 
2600 bis. sulphite pulp. 
| es Keller Co. Inc., Bilderdyk, Karlsruhe, 
600 bls. wood pulp. , 

Castle & Guam, Inc., Sac City, Rotterdam, 
1801 bls. wood pulp. t 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Hamelin, Germany, 
2001 bls. wood pulp. 








NEW ORLEANS IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING AUGUST 14, 1926 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Oakpark, Kobe, 150 bls. 








rags. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Bruges, France, 1397 


. Tags. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Colorado Springs, Eng- 
land, 137 bis. rags. 


Castle & Overton, Inc,, Tasmania, Belgium, 45 
b's. rags. 


Gorman, managing director, 


Belgian Paper Mills Operating to Capacity 
: [FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
Wasaincron, D. C., August 18, 1926.—There has been no cur- 
‘tailment in production by the Belgian paper inills, which continue 


Canadian Scottish Paper Co. Buys Machinery 

The Gibbs-Brower Company, 261 Broadway, New York, sold to 
the new, Canadian Scottish Paper Company, Limited; whose mill 
fs at New Westminister, British Columbia and whose office is at 
No. 619 Metropolitan Building, Vancouver, British Columbia; 
the entire equipments for their new coating paper mill. 
equipments were purchased from the American Coating Mills, at 
Elkhart, Ind. Original negotiations were carried on with W. 
formerly of ‘Montreal, Canada. 
Among their new directors is George D. Hoyland. They ex- 
pect to make a thorough line-up of Coated papers for the Domin- 
ion of Canada, and they are now about to start. operations. 


A ge & Overton, Inc., Aquarius, Holland, 65 
bls. rags. 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Effma, Germany, 76 
bis. rags. 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Stureholm, Germany, 
210 bis. rags. 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Carplaka, Belgium, 517 
bls. rags. 


Robert Blank, Maasdam, Rotterdam, 78 bis. 
rags. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING AUGUST 14, 1926 
Central National Bank, Alaska, Havre, 49 bls. 








rags. 
me National Bank, Alaska, Havre, 38 bls. 
rags. 
Gauitable Trust Co., Alaska, Havre, 208 bls. 


rags. 
“— H. Bailey & Co., Alaska, Havre, 3 cs. paper. 
Reis & Co., Anaconda, Rotterdam, 100 bls. cot- 
ton waste. 
B. Murphy, Anaconda, Rotterdam, 85 bls. rags. 
The Stone Bros. Co., Inc., Anaconda, Rotter- 
dam, 384 bls. rags. 
S. E. Ingber, Anaconda, Rotterdam, 43 bls. 


Tags. 
¢ Spector & Co., Anaconda, Rotterdam, 91 bls, 


r 's. 
a Birkenstein & Sons, Anaconda, Rotterdam, 
ee rags. 


“ a Millar & Co., Anaconda, Rotterdam, 172 
s. 
Robert Blank, Anaconda, Rotterdam, 109 bis. 


=. 
. I. Murphy, Anaconda, Rotterdam, 139 bis. 
rags. 


o*tasch Bros., Anaconda, Rotterdam, 240 bls. 
bagging. 

Southwark Nat’onal Bank, India Maru, Ham- 
burg, 15 bis. rags. 

S. Silberman & Co., India Maru, Hamburg, 
182 bis. rags. 


oe & Sons, India Maru, Hamburg, 10 
ra 

The Sicnt Bros.’ Co., Inc., India Maru, Ham- 
burg, 316 bls. rags. 

W. Hartman & Co., Inc., India Maru, Ham- 
burg, 78 rolls paper 

S. S. Alcorn, India Maru, Hamburg, 214 rolls 
wrapping paper, 

S. Birkenstein & Sons, India Maru, Hamburg, 
129 bis, rags. 


J. A. Steer & Co., Chicago City, Bristol, 75 
bis. rags 


aT Holman & Co., Carso, Genoa, 20 cs. pa 


ane National Bank, Carso, Naples, 148 Is. 
ra 


These National Bank, Carso, Algiers, 198 bis. 


raj 
Philadelphia Girard voshnnt Bank, Hog Island, 
Leghorn, 100 bls. rag: 


D. I. Murphy, _ Island, Palermo, 161 bis. 
s. 

uck, K’aer & Co., Inc., Sagoporack, Obbola, 
4900 bls. kraft pulp. 

Robert Blank, City of Flint, London, 228 bls. 
rags. 

“Robert Blank, West Harcuvar, Bremen, 78 bls. 


TE estle & Overton, Inc., West Harcuvar, Bremen, 
15 bis. rags. 


Ta 


These 


though the volume of receipts was lower. 


tion in the importations of manufactured paper is expected when 
the new tariff rates become felt. 


—_—_—_— 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., West Harcuvar, Bremen 
86 bis. rags. . 
E. i; eller Co., Inc., Eastern Daw: Antwerp 
280 bis. rags. , 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Eastern Dawn, Antwerp 
133 bls. rags. ' 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Lehigh, E: gland, 192 
bls. old ro: 

a 5 Gremtes, Inc., Nessian, Rotterdam, 
bis. ra: 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Yorck, Germany, 74 
bls, wood pu" 


Castle a verton, Inc., Collamer, France, 2% 


NORFOLK IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING AUGUST 14, 1926 
Royal Manfg. Co., Balsam, Manchester, 212 bk 


rags. 
° Y. Trust Co., Balsam, Manchester, 23 bis, 
rags. 








PORTLAND IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING AUGUST 14, 1926 


Waterfalls Paper Mills, Clara, Tries'e, 634 
bls. wood pulp. 


BOSTON IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING AUGUST 14, 1926 


S. E. Ingber, Beemsterdyk, Rotterdam, 50 bis 
rags. 
Maurice O'Meara Co., Beemsterdyk, Rotterdam, 
29 bis. burlaps. 

Maurice O’Meara Co., Beemsterdyk, Rotterdam, 
157 bls. bagging. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Beemsterdyk, Rotterdam, 
30 bis. ra 

First National Bank of Boston, Beemsterdyk, 
Rotterdam, 116 bls. cotton waste. 

Darmstadt, Scott “ Courtney, Beemsterdyk, 
ee 35 bis. 

D. Downing & 

ass ‘bls. rags. 

E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., Beemsterdyk, Rot 
terdam, 15 bis. new cuttings. 

G. M. Graves & Co., Beemsterdyk, Rotterdam, 


14 =, ra 

J. ose & Co., Beemsterdyk, Rotterdam, 
46 bie “rags. 

Bulkley, Dunton & ue Beemsterdyk, Rotter- 
dam, 140 bls. wood pw! 

Robert Blank, lee Antwerp, 191 bls. rags. 

a Blank, Westpool, Bremen, 122 bls. rags. 

E, J. Keller ler Co., Inc., Westpool, Hamburg, 247 

i “rags. 
~~ Co., Inc., West Eldara, Rotterdam, 








, Beemsterdyk, Rotterdam, 


230 DI 
E. j. Kdller Co., Inc., Kansan, Kobe, 200 bis. 
* Bsstle & Overton, Inc., ——, Germany, 367 bis. 
wood pulp. 


Castle & Overton, Inc.. West Harcuvar, Ger- 
many, 1802 bls. wood pulp. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., ‘Sac City, Holland, 
bls. wood pulp. 









to operate at maximum capacity, according to a recent report 
from Consul General G. S. Messersmith, Antwerp. Quotations 
on all grades of paper advanced in sympathy with the fall in ex- 
change rates, but not sufficiently. to offset the drop in value of the 
franc and further increases are anticipated. The demand for ex- 
port continued good, and imports arrived at regular intervals al- 


An appreciable reduc- 


Cole Folding Box Co. Incorporates 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
AKRON, Ohio, August 2, 1926.—The Cole Folding Box Company 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000 and 3,000 
shares of no par value. -The firm will manufacture paper boxes 


and containers.’ The incorporators ate Harry E. Cole, Charles F. 
Bittaker and L. C. Austin, of Akron. 
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DIGESTERS 


For Soda Pulp— 


BLAW-KNOX CO. 


638 Farmers Bank Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PERFORATED METALS 


of Every Description 
For Pulp and Paper Mills 


THE}ARRINGTONG KING PERFORATING (0. 


5652 Fillmore St., Chicago, ITIL 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 114 Liberty St. 


ROLL PAPER—we are always 


interested in ag lots of roll paper—any 
size or 


Paper ee Co. Inc. 
Sth & Willow Sts., Phila., Pa. 


Mayer Coating Machines Company, Inc. 
Laboratory Coating Machines and machines for the man- 


ufacture of Waxed papers, gummed paper, — coated 
and duplexed papers and other types. 


P. O. Box 487 Rochester, N. ¥. 


PUMPS 


For Every 
Pulp and Paper Mill Purpose 
Let Us Help Solve Your Problems 
LAWRENCE MACHINE CO., Lawrence, Mass. 


PAPER TESTS 


In sAccordance with T. A. P. P. 1. 
Standard Methods 


Electrical, Orie = Pas Physical OO Cxcnit wet Be ee ctmetric: Tests 
ELECTRICAL TESTING LABORATORIES 
80th St. & East End Ave,, New York 
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Ham Feltz says: 


“When I go out to buy some rubbef 
bands | wants those as stretches the most. 
But when | get felts I want those as 
hasn’t any more stretch than a dollar bill 
in a big family. Started right Hamilton 
Feltz don’t stretch much at all. They’re 
made better so they stays full width until 
it’s time for the rag man to cart them off.” 


MENDELSON BROS. 
Paper Stock Co. 


Paper Manufacturers’ Supplies 
910 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


TANKS 


Blow Pits, Acid Storage Tanks, Vats, Etc. 
Send us your specifications fer prompt shipment 
Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co., Kalamazoo, Michigan 


“THE FOURDRINIER THAT TOOK 
THE IRE OUT OF WIRE” 7 


INTERNATIONAL WIRE WORKS 
MENASHA, WISCONSIN 


0 9h 0 Oe. 8 Sh 08 Ok ee a 
i! 4 5 a 3 


Yeur carbon black supply is pro- 
tected by our experience insuring 
the location of plants in areas 
which promise low production costs 
,and uninterrupted operation. 


GODFREY L.CABOT, INC. 


940 OLD SouTH BuitDING. Boston 
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New York Market Review 


Office of THe PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, 
5 Wednesday, Angust 18, 1926. 
Although the business transacted in the local paper market dur- 


ing the past week was mainly along routine lines, the condition of 
the industry is quite satisfactory for the time of the year, while 
the outlook for the closing months is bright. Demand for the 
various grades of paper has been better than expected, and prices 
have generally been well maintained. ; 

News print continues in good request and the spot demand, in 
particular, is quite active. According to statistics compiled by 
the News Print: Service’ Bureau the combined production of the 
United: States and Canadian .mills during the first seven months 


. of the year was 16 per cent greater than in the corresponding 


period of last year. Stocks of mews print paper in the United 


_ States mills totalled 16,524 tons at the end of July, and 12,963 


tons in the Canadian mills, making a combined total of 29,487 
tons, which was equivalent to 2.5 days’ average production. 

The paper board market continues to improve. Production is 
proceeding along steady lines and prices are firmer than for 
some time past. The fine paper market is exhibiting a strong 
undertone and quotations are holding up very well. Tissues are 
in fairly good request. Business in the coarse paper trade is 
brisk and summer specialties are moving in excellent volume. A 
better feeling for wrapping paper is also developing. 


Mechanical Pulp 


While the demand for ground wood has slackened down slightly, 
shipments on contract are going forward in good volume. Pro- 
duction is about normal for the season, and is sufficient to take 
care of the current demand. An advance has been recorded on 
the quotation for No. 1 imported dry ground wood, which is 
now offered at from $39 to $40. Quotations on all other grades 
are unchanged. 


Chemical Pulp 


Most of the business transacted in the chemical pulp market 
during the past week was for immediate requirements. Contract 
withdrawals are moving into consumption at a satisfactory rate. 
Quotations are practically unchanged. A strike was called in the 
Norwegian pulp mills on August 15, and should this dispute con- 
tinue for long, it will undoubtedly result in a further firming of 
Swedish chemical pulp prices. 


Old Rope and Bagging 


The domestic old rope market is in a sound condition. Demand 
is persistent, and supplies are being absorbed in excellent style. 
The request for imported old rope is rather light at present. A 
moderate demand is being experienced for bagging. Roofing 
bagging is in fair request and stocks in hand are about sufficient 
to take care of current needs. No radical changes in prices have 
been recorded. 


Rags 
Dealers in rags report a better request from the paper mills 
for cotton cuttings. Mixed rags continue in moderate demord 
While the higher grades of imported rags, are somewhat quiet, 
some improvement has been noticed in the roofing rag situation. 


Prices are practically unchanged, and the tone of the market is 
fairly steady. 
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Waste Paper 

Influenced by restricted collections, the lower graaes of waste 
paper remain very firm. The opinion is expressed that most of 
the board mills will shortly be in the market to replenish their 
supplies, and trading is expected to become more active in the 
near future. Packers are said to be asking high prices for old 
kraft while the position of No. 1 mixed paper is very strong. 

Twine 

The twine market appears to be marking time at present, al- 
thovgh a general expansion of business is predicted for the av- 
tumn. Prices are still rather low, but are expected to become 
firmer when the holiday season ends, and business activities com- 
mence to expand once more. 


Special Number Papier-Fabrikant 

The Annual, so-called “Fest-und Anslandheft,” of Der Papier- 
Fabrikant was issued in June, 1926, but has just come to our 
desk. This is issued as a special number, on the occasion of 
the summer meeting of the German paper societies in much the 
same way as our trade journals issue a special number at the 
time of the spring meeting of T.A.P.P.I. and A.P.P.A. The spe- 
cial issue under review, however, differs from our American 
issues in that the text is printed on a number of kinds of papers, 
the name of the manufacturer and the particular kind of paper 
being printed at the bottom of each page. 

Of the 232 pages which comprise the number, pages 1-32 and 
112-232 are devoted to advertising. An adphabetical list of the 
firms is given and an index of products advertised, with a list 
of the corresponding terms in English, French and Spanish. 
Among these pages one finds two devoted to the Wolf system 
for bleaching at high density. 

The technical man will be interested in Bubeck’s article on 
alpha-cellulose determination, in which it is shown that slight 
differences in time of mercerization have no noticeable effect 
upon the values for alpha-cellulose, but that the temperature 
should be held within narrow limits since the values for alpha- 
cellulose gradually increase as the temperature is raised from 
i2° 40.27 C. 

Walter Brecht of the Hammermill Paper Company contributes 
a long article on the Eastman colorimeter along the lines of the 
paper by Peckham and Brecht in Tect. Assoc. Papers 9:11-8 
(1926) and Paper Trane J. 82, No, 17:47-54 (April 29, 1926). 

R. O. Herzog has a paper on viscose ripening, of interest to 
the manufacturers of rayon. 

Karl Fenchel discusses an apparatus for the testing of the 
changes in the dimensions of paper upon moistening with water. 

Fritz Hoyer describes the new laboratory of the Friedrichs- 
Polytechnikums zu Céthen/Anh, giving floor plans and a list of 
the more important equipment. 

Louis Paoli again urges the advantages of Alfa grass as a 
raw material for the paper industry. 

Prof. Schwalbe discusses the effect of aging upon paper making 
fibers. 

Erich Oman writes on the drying of paper, Wilh. Stiel and J. 
Kozisek discuss the use of electric motors in the paper mill and 
A. St. Klein reports on the steam consumption in the sulphite 
process. 


The price of this number is 2.5 gold marks. C. J. West. 
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JAMES W. SEWALL 
Consulting Forester 


OLD TOWN MAINE 
Largest Cruising House in America 


Don’t Guess at Important Matters 


BOWSHER’S SPEED or MOTION 
INDICATOR is indispensable 


in obtaining a UNIFORM speed of machinery, and 
is one of the most PROFITABLE. little devices ever 
put in a mill. Will Wales for aoe in 30 days. Dial 
12 in. in diameter Ibs. 


The N. P. BOWSHER CO., South Bend, Ind. 


B. M. BAXTER & CO. 


Engineering Service for Paper Mills 
PULP PAPER BOXBOARD POWER 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. CLEVELAND, O. 
400 Lindquist Bidg. $716 Euclid Ave. 


MUIRHEAD and MANSFIELD 
501 Fifth Avenue New York City 
Board Mill Production Service 
Standardized Furnishes and Costs 
Production Quality Economy Problems 
A New Service based on twenty-five years’ Practical Experience 


JAMES L. CAREY 


Paper Mill Architect and Engineer 
208 North Laramie Avenue, Chicago 


Cable Address: Codes: ABC Sth 
JASCAR, Chicago Western Union 


ata STATES TESTING COMPANY, Inc. 
Hudson Street, New York City 


PAPER Mireseyin hysical and chemical tests. Complete 
laborator Constant nendetd conditions. 
WOODPULP: Sampling, weighing, and moisture determinations by 
own staff at New York and Philadelphia. Special arrangements 
for other ool 


Approved chemists to American Pa and Pulp Association and 
American Association of Woodpulp Importers. 


HAYTON PUMP and BLOWER CO. 


APPLETON, WIS. 
Centrifugal and Triplex Pumps 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 
Designing Pumps te Fit All Conditions Our Specialty 


D. MANSON SUTHERLAND, Jr. 
Consulting Chemical Engineer 
Bread Street Bank Building Trenton, N. J. 


SPECIAL FIBRE PRODUCTS AND WATERPROOFING COMPOSITIONS 

PROCESSES FORMING AND DRYING MACHINES 

BOARDS, UrMsEATION OF WASTE FIBRES 
PURIFICATION OF EFFLUENTS 
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FREDERICK L. SMITH 


21 EAST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 


PULP AND PAPER MILL 
ENGINEER 


VITALE & ROTHERY 


FOREST ENGINEERS 
527 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Stebbins Engineering & Mfg. Co. 


hemical Pulp Mill Engineers 
WATERTOWN, N. Y. 


Digester, Acid Proof and other Guaranteed 
Linings Bleaching Systems 


KARL A. LEFREN 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
171 Madison Ave., New York City 


C. C. HOCKLEY 


Consulting Engineer 
Pee ep ePeruisRoom 1237, Northwest Bank Bldg. 
—— PORTLAND, OREGON 


Penn Paper and Stock Company 
PACKERS OF ALL GRADES OF 


WASTE PAPER 


240 N. FRONT STREET PHILADELPHIA 


STANDARD PAPER CO. 


BOX BOARDS 
AND BRISTOLS 


KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 


A. J. BRADLEY MFG. COMPANY 
Oiled Stencil Board 
Lamp Shade Parchment 


IN A VARIETY OF GRADES AND COLORS 
101 BEEKMAN STREET NEW YORE 
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Miscellaneous Markets 
Office of THE Paper TRADE JOURNAL, 
Wednesday, August 18, 1926. 

Taking all circumstances into consideration, the volume of 
business transacted in the local chemical market during the past 
week was quite satisfactory for the time of the year. Shipments 
against contract continue to move into consumption at a good 
pace. More inquiries for forward orders are being received, and 
all signs point to a general revival of trade when the holiday sea- 
son draws to a close. Quotations are holding up very well in most 
of the sections of the chemical trade, and concessions are infre- 
quent. 

BLANC FIXE—While the blanc fixe market was slightly more 
active last week, the prevailing demand is still rather light, and 
most buyers appear to be holding off until later in the year. The 
pulp is offered at $56 a ton, in bulk, while the powder is quoted 
at from 4 to 4% cents a pound, in barrels, at works. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—Supplies of bleaching powder have 
been moving into :consumptior at an excellent rate. Surplus stocks 
are rather’ limited and, as a result, prices rule very steady. A 
good volume of inquiries is being received for future business. 
Bleaching powder is quoted at from $2 to $2.40 per 100 pounds, 
in large drums, at works, according to quantity. 

CASEIN.—Influenced ‘by more liberal offerings, the casein mar- 
ket is exhibiting a little easiness. It is reported that the paper 
mills are only purchasing in moderate quantities at the present 
time. Imported casein is now offered at from 17% to 19% cents 
a pound, while domestic casein is selling at from 16% to 19% 
cents a pound, all in bags. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—Contract withdrawals of caustic soda are 
being well maintained, and the movement has hardly been affected 
by the usual summer depression. The spot market, however, is 
rather lifeless, and it is said that there have been some instances 
of shading. Caustic soda is selling at from $340 to $345-per 100 
pounds, in large drums, at works. Spot car lots are quoted at 
from $3.20 to $3.25 per 100 pounds. 

CHINA CLAY.—New business in the china clay market was 
rather scarce during the past week, but both domestic and im- 
ported grades continue to move’ Steadily into consuming channels 
on. standing. contracts. Foreign china clay ‘ranges from $13 to 
$22 a ton, in bulk, ship side, while domestic washed clay is quoted 
at from $8 to $9 a ton, at mine, and pulverized at $10 a ton. 

CHLORINE.—Steadiness continuésS to prevail in the chlorine 
market. Supplies are moving into consumption in go6éd volume. 
Prices are holding up to schedule. Chlorine is quoted at 4 cents 
a pound, in tanks, or multi-unit cars, at works, on cdntract, while 
the spot price is from 434 to 434 cents a pound. 

ROSIN.—Consumers of rosin are reported to be taking on sup- 
plies in fairly good volume, and prices are stiffening, another 
advance having been recorded since last week. At the naval stores, 
the grades of rosin mostly used in the paper mills are now being 
offered at from $16 to $16.50 per 280 pounds, ex dock, in barrels. 

SALT CAKE.—The tone of the salt cake market remains firm. 
Surplus stocks are negligible, and prices are very steady. Con- 
tract shipments of salt cake are moving at an excellent rate, and 
the future of this branch of ‘the industry is bright. ‘Salt cake is 
quoted at from $18 to $20 a ton, in bulk, ‘at ‘works. 

SODA ASH.—Consumers of soda ash are said to be taking 
full quotas on their present contracts and shipments’ are proceed- 
ing in a satisfactory manner. While production has been heavy 
of late, the demand has been persistent, and surplus stocks have 
not accumulated to any extent. Contract quotations, in car lots, 
at works, per 100 pounds, are as follows: in bulk, $1.25; in bags, 
$1.38; and in barrels, $1.63. 

STARCH.—Demand for starch continues along routine lines 
and the recent advances are apparently haying little effect. on the 
volume of sales. Special paper makers starch is still quoted at 
$3.42 per 100 pounds, in bags, and at $3.59 per 100 pounds, in 
barrels. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA —No new developments tran- 
spired in the sulphate of alumina market during the past week. 


Shipments against contract, however, continue to move at a 
rate. Prices are practically unchanged. Commercial gradeg’ of 
sulphate of alumina are selling at from $1.40 to $1.45, in at 
works, in car lots. The iron free is quoted at from $2 to $25 
per 100 pounds, in bags, at works. 

SULPHUR.—The sulphur market continues to exhibit a strong 
tendency, and the demand remains satisfactory, while prices ap 
holding up very well. Stocks are sufficient to take care of all 
current demand. Sulphur is quoted at from $18 to $19 a ton, in 
bulk, at. mine., and-at from $21 to $23 a ton, ship side. 

TALC.—Manufacturers of talc are maintaining the former 
schedule of prices, and report a steady demand from the mills 
Stocks are adequate for immediate needs, but are not believed tp 
be excessive. The quotation on domestic talc ranges from $16 to 


$18 a ton, at mine. French talc is still quoted at from $18 to $2 
a ton, ship side. 


Leipzig Trade Fair To Open in August 


The Leipzig Trade Fair which opens in August offers conving 
ing evidence of the recovery of Germany and Europe in general 
since the War: More than 13,000 exhibitors will take part, and 
some 200,000 buyers from all parts of the world will be in ates. 
dance. American manufacturers are cordially invited to exhibit 
their products on equal terms, so that the Fair offers a unique 
opportunity to display our goods in friendly rivalry with those of 
Europe. The Fall Fair will be held ffom August 29 to Septem 
ber 4, 1926. 

In the past few years the Fair has become international in 
character. Although Germany is naturally the largest exhibitor, 
more than a score of countries, including America, send over 70 
important exhibits of their latest industrial products. The Fair 
has been compared to a great'show window where the most com 
prehensive exhibit of industrial products in the world is attrae 
tively displayed. Buyers are attracted to the Fair from more 
than forty countries. The growing interest of America in the 
Leipzig Fair is shown by the fact that more than 1500 buyers 
irom the United States will attend. 

The Fair is housed in upwards of 100 permanent buildings, 
which compare favorably in size and architectural pretension With 
those of other world expositions. It has been held continuously 
for 700 years, and has long exerted a vital influence on the in- 
dustries of the world. The displays occupy 4,000,000 square feet 
of floor space, and are representative of every phase of the in 
dustrial life of modern Germany. Several countries, notably 
Austria, Italy and Russia have special buildings to display their 
products and plans have been made for an elaborate building to 
house American products. 

It is expected that there will be in the neighborhood of 350 
paper trade exhibits. 

The Leipzig Fair this year is, therefore, especially attractive 
both to American manufacturers and buyers. Information con- 
cerning the rates for display space at Leipzig and other data may 
‘be obtained from the Leipzig Trade Fair’s American representa- 
uve at 630 Fifth Avenue, New York City. ’ 


M. E. Battles Leaves Estate of $375,000 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

CueveLann, Ohio, August 2, 1926.—Provisions for the division 
of an estate valued at $375,000 are made in the will of Myron E 
Battles, founder and, at the time of his death, July 18, a director 
of the Union Paper and Twine Company. 

The property consists of real estate, including a farm, valued 
at $175,000 and $200,000 in personal property. Trust funds are 
created providing an annual income of $10,000 for his widow, $200 
mofithly for his mother, and a $300 monthly income for his sistet. 
A son, John Wade Battle, two years old, will receive an annual 
income of $10,000 when he becomes of age. 

The entire estate goes to the widow and son in 1955 and, in 
case of their death in the meantime, the entire estate gocs 10 ~ 
charity. 





